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GOETHE AND THE PROBLEM OF LEBEN AND GEIST IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


BY Lupwic W. KAHN 


If we look for some general, characteristic trait in German literature of the 
past (for the future may well be different), we may be tempted to say, in a 
most tentative way, that German literature has been pre-eminently specula- 
tive, philosophical, metaphysical; it has frequently been concerned with 
‘Weltanschauung’, with questions of ultimate truth and eternal verities. 
Thus Goethe’s Faust, a philosophical drama, is often and not unfittingly 
considered the most representative work of German literature. Already 
Mme de Staél remarked in her book on Germany: ‘En France, on étudie les 
hommes: en Allemagne, les livres’, and “Les Allemands ont suppléé 4 
lintérét des événements par l’intérét des idées’. 

This German tendency to flee from the world of reality and appearance 
into the realm of essence is perhaps most conspicuous in Friedrich Schiller, 
Germany's poet of idealism par excellence. Thus, in a poem with the highly 
significant title ‘Das Ideal und das Leben’ (1795), Schiller speaks of freedom 
as something that is alien to the empirical world and he admonishes man to 
soar upward into the realm of the ideal: 


Flichet aus dem engen, dumpfen Leben 
In des Ideales Reich. 


In 1794, when Schiller asked for contributions to Die Horen, a new journal 
he was planning, and when he announced this journal to the public, he 
expressly stated his aim of avoiding all the political questions that agitated 
his time. The journal was to serve only the kingdom of the mind. Again in 
1801, at the beginning of the new century, Schiller surveys the political 
situation in his poem, ‘Der Antritt des neuen Jahrhunderts’. What he sees 
is ruthless warfare. Where, he asks, can peace find a refuge and whither can 
freedom turn? The world is seemingly infinite and yet, in this vast universe, 
we cannot find a space sufficient for ten happy men. And so, at this critical 
time in world history, Schiller once more advises withdrawing from life’s 
turmoil and seeking refuge in the free and neutral sphere of the spirit: 

In des Herzens heilig stille Riume 

Musst du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang! 

Freiheit ist nur in dem Reich der Traume, 

Und das Schéne bliiht nur im Gesang. 
Schiller planned to elaborate this thought in the unfinished poem Deutsche 
Grosse; here he expressly states that Germany’s greatness consists in her 
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spiritual strength, that she should seek her domain in the transcendental 
realm of freedom and morality, not in the political or material world: 


Das ist nicht des Deutschen Grdsse 
Obzusiegen mit dem Schwert, — 
In das Geisterreich zu dringen, 
Vorurteile zu besiegen . . . 


We may add that in his great dramas, too, from Wallenstein to Wilhelm Tell, 
Schiller expresses his conviction that man should cast off the world of 
limitations and deficiencies and should rise to the eternal world of absolutes; 
for though man perish materially, he can still triumph morally. As Goethe 
remarked to Eckermann (January 18th, 1927), Schiller turned from the 
fight for physical freedom to the fight for ideal freedom. 

Yet we would do injustice to Schiller if we were to call him a-political; in 
fact, his political influence was considerable. According to him, the ideal 
should influence and guide our politics; and Schiller would never have 
compromised with any form of Realpolitik. Only with this important 
reservation in mind, then, can we regard Schiller as representative of the 
fateful divorce in German thought between the real and the intelligible, 
between political affairs and moral life — a divorce for which a number of 
critics, among them Thomas Mann, hold Martin Luther ultimately res- 
ponsible. Be this as it may, the dichotomy has been blamed, and probably 
rightly so, for much of the political anaemia and inertia of the German 
middle-class intellectuals. It is easy to see why: the division of life into two 
exclusive spheres has made it possible for the intellectuals to argue that the 
inner world of ideal and eternal values is infinitely superior to the vulgar 
concerns of the market place. Once this division was taken for granted, the 
intellectuals could accept whatever temporal power there be — even the 
dictatorship of a Hitler — as long as they thought they could retire into a 
metaphysical realm of the mind or retreat to an inner solitude, an inner 
fortress of the spirit — or whatever other high-sounding phrase they might 
choose. The consequence of such an attitude could easily become, and often 
did become, utter social and political indifference — not unlike that irres- 
ponsibility with which Archibald MacLeish charged Western intellectuals 
in general in his pamphlet The Irresponsibles. 

This ‘irresponsibility’ of the German intellectuals has been observed by 
numerous scholars and publicists. One of the first was again Mme de 
Staél: 


Les hommes éclairés de |’Allemagne se disputent avec vivacité le domaine de 
spéculations, et ne souffrent dans ce genre aucune entrave; mais ils abandon- 
nent assez volontiers aux puissants de la terre tout le réel de la vie. (I, 2) 


It was Mme de Staél, however, who clearly saw that the German flight into 
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idealism was the result of political, economic, and social conditions rather 
than the cause for them. Many writers, on the other hand, especially during 
the recent years of war and stress, were quick to indict German idealism for 
having alienated the German middle-class intellectuals from life and from 
reality, from political and social responsibility. Thus Professor J. Salwyn 
Shapiro writes: “How easy it must have been for many good Kantians to 
ignore the world of necessity, ruled by the Nazis, and to continue to live 
in their metaphysical world wherein no Gestapo interfered with their 
innerliche Freiheit.2 And this quotation may stand for very many similar 
ones. 


There is, however, a second strong current in German literature — a 
current that is, in a sense, the exact opposite of the idealistic current des- 
cribed, and just as important. This second current one might call the search 
for the real, true, and actual existence; or we might call it a vitalistic or 
biocentric current, a hunger for the authentic life. It may be, as George 
Santayana suggests in his Egotism in German Philosophy, that German idealism 
of necessity led to subjectivism and egotism and finally made self-realization 
and obedience to life the only duties. But it seems more probable that this 
biocentric current is so strong precisely because it represents a reaction 
against the innate idealistic being of the German, because it is a projection of, 
or a compensation for, something that it is not his nature to be. In fact, 
this biocentric current often revolts against reason and thought because they 
are enemies of life; for, as Shakespeare’s Caesar knew, men that think too 
much have a lean and hungry look and do not sleep too well at night; thus 
the biocentric current not infrequently takes on an anti-intellectualistic 
tinge. 

It is to this vitalistic current that a good deal of Goethe belongs, in spite 
of the fact that he is commonly included in the general indictment of German 
idealism as egotistical, a-political, and isolationist. Again, we will quote 
Just one typical comment, this time by Lewis Mumford: “Subjective idealism 
reduces all reality to a communion between the Ego and Its Own.’ Even 
Goethe, in his youth at least, succumbed to this disease: one might call it the 
‘Werther complex’.* But is this an acceptable reading of Werther: Let us 
have a look at the novel. 

The plot of Werther seems simple enough: a young man, an introvert — 
very gifted, very highly strung, very sensitive — in other words, a young 
man with all the earmarks of an artistic temperament falls in love with a girl 
who is engaged to someone else. She is a simple, natural girl, and her 
fiancé is a dependable, if pedestrian, contented public official. Gloom des- 
cends on Werther, the world begins to get on his nerves, he becomes 


irritated, despondent, and finally he kills himself. So told, the story sounds 
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like a sentimental love story fully deserving of Thackeray’s famous and 
merciless parody. But let us ask why Werther should have loved Lotte so 
much. The answer is that Werther loved Lotte precisely because she “was 
cutting bread and butter’ when he first met her, as Thackeray puts it some- 
what inaccurately, for it was only homely black bread without butter that 
she was cutting. Werther loved Lotte because she was simple and domestic, 
because she was not an introvert, because she was life unspoilt, because she 
was nature, and because her world was first-hand and down-to-earth. His 
love is really a yearning for life. Let us assume for a moment that Lotte 
had not been engaged — Werther’s love would still have been unrequited 
and unhappy; for he loves in Lotte her ‘Instinktsicherheit’, her matter-of- 
factness, her acceptance of a life uncomplicated by reflection and intro- 
spection — the kind of insouciant life that was for ever inaccessible to him. 
He had eaten from the tree of knowledge and had thus lost paradise, had 
forfeited the simple, innocent, naive life. Can we imagine Werther, the 
complicated raisonneur, sharing Lotte’s everyday life — and liking it? To ask 
the question is to answer it: his trouble is not that he cannot have Lotte and 
her life (for he well might have had her kind of life); it is that, if he had it, 
he could not be satisfied with it for long. Werther’s situation is not unlike 
that of the Rousseauist or romanticist who, passing by a playground, envies 
the children their innocent and un-selfconscious play; but although he 
conceivably could join them in the sandbox, he has lost the ability to enjoy 
their kind of life which he envies. Werther is a misfit, a marked man, lonely 
and maladjusted, and because he is incapable of ever enjoying Lotte’s kind 
of life, he kills himself. It may sound paradoxical, but it is his love for life 
which causes Werther to take his own life. 

Approximately the same years of storm and stress that saw the writing of 
Werther are also the years in which the figure of Faust first took hold of 
Goethe’s imagination. Even the oldest version opens with the monologue 
which states the problem clearly enough. It is spoken in his study by an 
unhappy, dissatisfied Faust. He has knowledge, scholarship, science — but 
what he has not, and what he yearns for, is life. The rarified, stifling atmos- 
phere of his intellectualized world does not permit him to breathe. Sunlight, 
the very symbol of life, comes to him denatured, devitalized, coloured by 
stained glass windows. As the moon rises, he wishes he could be free from 
the sickness and pain of knowledge and find life and health again by walking 
simply on a moonlit hill. He lives cramped and penned in by manuscripts 
and books and papers; his study is a prison full of vials, glasses, test-tubes, 
boxes, instruments. Agonized he cries: is this a world, can this be called 
living? Thus he turns to magic in an attempt to find life or, as he says, 
‘productive power’ instead of “empty words’. When he contemplates the 
magic sign of the macrocosm and is filled with the vision of a perfect and 
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harmonious universe, the spell soon gives way to the realization that this is 
merely contemplation, vision, illusion: “ach ein Schauspiel nur’; it is exper- 
ience, nature, reality, life that he wants and he turns to the Spirit of the Earth 
whose elements are the tides of life and the storm of action: ‘in Lebensfluten, 
im Tatensturm...ein gliihend Leben’. He invokes the spirit — and is 
rejected by him, and like Werther, Faust is almost driven to suicide by this 
terrible inability to seize upon life. He is saved only by the memories of his 
childhood when life was not yet ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’, 
to use Hamlet’s words. In his Easter walk, Faust envies the bourgeois who, 
undisturbed by intellectuality, enjoy the vernal life; and for the one brief 
moment that he joins them, Faust feels that here he could be a man among 
men. He loves Gretchen, as Werther had loved Lotte, for her unsophisti- 
cated, natural freshness, her spiritual health and naivety, and for her vital 
strength as yet unsapped by too much thought. At one point, Faust, the 
homeless, restless fugitive, compares himself to a cataract that restlessly leaps 
from rock to rock; and Gretchen he compares to a homely, peaceful hut: 
it is his tragedy that the torrent of the waterfall can tear down the peaceful 
hut and destroy the contented life in it, but — sit venia metaphorae — that the 
waterfall cannot come to rest in the peaceful world concealed within that 
hut. In short, Faust loves Gretchen because she represents a life of unpro- 
blematic self-sufficiency and because he loves, and yearns for her kind of 
blissful life. Small wonder, then, that Faust — he who longs for the bread of 
life and only finds the stones of thought and knowledge — should translate 
the Greek ‘Logos’ of the New Testament not as ‘word’ or ‘reason’ but as 
‘acting’ or “doing” 

When leading Faust out into the world, Mephistopheles comments that 
a man given to speculation is like a beast led by an evil spirit around in 
circles on barren land, while just beyond there lie fat green pastures. Or, 
as Mephistopheles says to the freshman, all theory is grey, only life itself is 
verdant. It is meditation, theory, speculation, thought, then, that are in the 
way of Faust’s enjoyment of life. Not in exchange for power, nor in ex- 
change for knowledge, does Faust offer his soul to the devil, but for the 
capacity to enjoy the * ‘green pastures’ of life without speculation constantly 
interfering. It is Faust’s tragedy — and Goethe called Faust a tragedy — that, 
ever since the fall of man, knowledge and reason have interfered and do 
interfere with the enjoyment of these pastures. The problem is stated clearly 
enough in the Prologue in Heaven; there Mephistopheles sneeringly remarks 
that man is tormented and plagued and yet might be happy enough but for 
that little semblance of divine light — reason: for reason causes man’s 
restlessness and frustration. These words of Metphistopheles are the cue, so 
to speak, for the Lord’s mentioning of Faust; for Faust is the outstanding 
example of a man who longs to enjoy life and is prevented from doing so by 
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his consciousness and his reason. Mephistopheles proposes to silence the 
interference of reason in Faust and thus to make him satisfied with the fruits 
of earth and the pleasures of life: “Staub soll er fressen, und mit Lust.’ The 
wonderful irony is that this is precisely what Faust wants: “Das Streben 
meiner ganzen Kraft ist g’rade das, was ich verspreche’. In a sense, Faust 
cannot possibly lose his bet with the devil; for if he loses his bet, and his soul, 
he gains fulfilment of his most ardent desire, namely pleasure in life and 
freedom from the frustrating torment of his reason. 

In our introduction we referred to the accusation that German intellec- 
tuals tend to withdraw from life into an ivory tower, to substitute intellec- 
tual self-cultivation for responsible action. If this be true, Faust is the exact 
opposite: he tries to break from the ivory tower and find his way into life. 
If Goethe permits Faust to be saved in the end, if that sinner, seducer, and 
sorcerer is finally admitted into heaven, it surely is not because he is “good’ 
in the traditional moralistic sense. Again the Prologue in Heaven offers 
some help toward an interpretation, for there ‘good’ is practically equated 
with ‘striving’, ‘erring’ and, we may say, with ‘living’; the one unforgivable 
sin is ‘unbedingte Ruh’, is to relax, to flag, to take it easy, to become sluggish, 
stagnant. Not unlike his younger contemporary, Schopenhauer, Goethe 
seems to identify life and ‘will’: The moment we stop willing, we stop 
living; and as long as we truly live, we strive and will: a vegetative existence 
without desires or ambitions is spiritual death. Thus Faust is not saved — 
as we are told so often by interpreters — because he aspires to some higher 
goal outside life, but simply and merely because he lives and strives and acts. 
In Faust — and for Goethe's time this is a revolutionary conclusion indeed — 
the justification of life is life itself. Life has become an end and a value per se, 
not a means for some higher or ulterior purpose (as it had been in Western 
thinking ever since Plato and Christianity).* 

The concept of life, as we analysed it in Werther and Faust, belongs 
predominantly to Goethe's earlier period. But though there are changes, 
Goethe always remained opposed to any form of anachoretic escape from 
life into the realm of the ideal. Thus Tasso is the tragedy of the poet who 
neglects ‘die Pflicht des Mannes zu erfiillen’, to use a phrase from the poem 
‘Zueignung’. The qualities most important for Goethe in his later years are 
best circumscribed by three German words difficult to translate: taitig, wirk- 
end, mannlich. What Goethe means by them is that we should do our best 
within our sphere of activity, should faithfully discharge the daily work 
required of us, and should assume our responsibility in a world of actuality. 
We must go forward hopefully, actively, manly. It cannot be denied that 
such resignation to the limited and restricted demands of the day easily may 
take the form of ‘minding one’s own business’ and of not meddling in 
politics. As Goethe once put it: “Ein jeder kehre vor seiner Tiir!’ 
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Especially after the catastrophic defeat at the hands of Napoleon, Goethe 
preached the gospel of purposeful activity in a world of actuality: “Hilfe 
schafft euch titig wirkend selber’ (Vorspiel zur Eréffuung des Weimarischen 
Theaters, 1807) and “Des echten Mannes wahre Feier ist “die Tat’ (Pandora, 
1807-08). In West-Ostlicher Divan we read: ‘Was verkiirzt die Zeit? Titig- 
keit!’ A celebrated utterance of Goethe’s to Eckermann (February 4th, 
1829) may stand for a long list of similar pronouncements: “Die Uberzeu- 
gung unsrer Fortdauer entspringt mir aus dem Begriff der Tatigkeit; denn 
wenn ich bis an mein Ende rastlos wirke, so ist die Natur verpflichtet, mir 
eine andere Form des Daseins anzuweisen... As in Faust, the instinct to 
act, to do, and to live leads to heaven, and the devil is the tempter who tries 
to divert men from life. When on April 2nd, 1829, Goethe gives his famous 
definition of ‘classic’ and ‘romantic’ to Eckermann, he identifies the classic 
with what is healthy, gay, lively, vigorous, strong, and the romantic with 
what is weak and sick. Is it, then, unjustified to say that Goethe demands of 
the writer a healthy, positive attitude towards lifez that for Goethe the proper 
purpose of literature is health and life2 And when fifteen English admirers 
sent Goethe greetings on his eighty-second birthday, he replied and summed 
up for them his message: 


Tatigen Sinn! das Tun geziigelt; 
Stetig Streben, ohne Hast! 


The most famous and fervent expression of this religion of activity 1s 
found, of course, at the end of the second part of Faust, where Faust under- 
takes to drain a marsh and to create a free country for free people. Or, in 
Goethe’s great novel of education and development, what is Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s apprenticeship other than an initiation into the world of actuality and 
social responsibility: If, at the end of Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, a 
group of Germans contemplates emigration to America, this is a tribute not 
only to the political freedom of the United States but also to their vitality, 
their capacity to live unhampered by ancient memories, by the dead weight 
of the past, by historical monuments and traditions: for at about the same 
time, Goethe wrote: 


Amerika, du hast es besser 

Als unser Kontinent, das alte, 

Hast keine verfallene Schlésser 
Und keine Basalte. 

Dich stért nicht im Innern, 

Zu lebendiger Zeit, 

Unniitzes Erinnern 

Und vergeblicher Streit. — 
Benutzt die Gegenwart mit Gliick. 
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In these verses Goethe clearly denounces history as the enemy of life; and in 
doing so, he anticipates Germany's most radical defender of life: Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 

The Age of Reason, as is to be expected, on the whole tended to debase 
Life, Experience, and Reality, and to ennoble Spirit, Intellect, and Ideality. 
Voltaire, to turn to France for a moment, started in his Histoire d’un bon 
bramin with a problem very similar to that of Faust; for like Faust, the good 
brahmin complains: “La vie m’est insupportable . . . j enseigne les autres, et 
jignore tout... aprés toutes mes recherches, je ne sais, ni dow je viens, ni 
ce que je suis, ni ou j/irai, ni ce que je deviendrai.’ As in the case of Faust, 
knowledge has made it impossible for him to enjoy life; but unlike Faust, 
he would willingly keep his restlessness and frustration and does not envy 
the happiness and blissful ignorance of ‘la vieille Indienne’. Schiller, as we 
have seen, would probably agree with Voltaire. For Goethe, on the other 
hand, and for many of the romanticists (contrary to the popular connota- 
tions of the term ‘romantic’), for Heine and for the “Young Germans’, 
indeed for the nineteenth century as a whole the defence of life became the 
central problem; and it is easy to see why: faith in life, activity, enterprise, 
and energy is not only a secularized substitute for religion, but it ‘reflects 
the temper of an acquisitive society’.* Thus the justification of life became 
a major concern of the rising bourgeoisie; and in as much as Goethe took 
part in this process, he definitely belongs to the nineteenth century, whereas 
Schiller would seem much more a child of the eighteenth century. 

Interesting though a history of the defence of life from Goethe to our 
days would be, we do not wish to do more than indicate two or three cases, 
all of them worth studying and all of them perhaps well known. Thus 
Heinreich von Kleist, to begin with an author from whose violence Goethe 
shrank as from a disease, states in his remarkable essay ‘Uber das Marionetten- 
theater’ that the wooden puppet has more innocence and less spirituality, 
more nature and less affectation, more life and less inhibition than a living 
human being.* It is a rather paradoxical praise of unreflected life, an exalta- 
tion of bios over logos. Thus Kleist’s ideal heroes and heroines are all, in a 
deeper sense, puppets moved by the Life Force, to anticipate Shaw’s term; 
and Kleist’s inordinate and boundless nationalism, too, is in praise of the 
sheer vitality, the sheer will to live, of his nation, and disregards morality 
or reason: “Schlagt ihn tot! Das Weltgericht fragt euch nach den Griinden 
nicht.’ 

The emancipation of life reached its apogee in Nietzsche. He is the great 
defender of life against its detractors and debasers. In one of his earlier 
essays he sets out to evaluate the role of history and historical studies in life. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of history for life, he asks, 
assuming ‘usefulness to life’ to be the only acceptable yard-stick. Not 
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exactly to our surprise, he finds that history, in as much as it consists of 
memories, of too much thinking and too little acting, of pondering the past 
instead of preparing the future, interferes with the élan vital. History and 
other forms of hypertrophied erudition, academic learning and education, 

paralyse our initiative and sap our strength. Years later Zarathustra says 
essentially the same in the aphorism “Vom Land der Bildung’. 

Nietzsche’s later writings, more extreme elaborations of these early ideas, 
are too well known to need reviewing here. Nietzsche refers to his philoso- 
phy as “yea-saying to life’.?, He denounces the common and gregarious man 
whose life is incomplete, stunted, fragmentary. For reasons logically not 
quite clear, Nietzsche looks for the highest realization of life not in the mass 
of men but in the exceptionally great man, the ‘superman’, the aristocrat, 
‘die prachtvolle, nach Beute und Sieg liistern streifende blonde Bestie’.* 
The will to live thus becomes identical with the ‘will to power’, to use the 
title of one of Nietzsche's writings.’ Here, where Nietzsche reaches the 
climax of his thought, we see something of an antinomy: the apostle of life, 
finding himself in opposition to the common herd of men and their con- 
ventions, also finds himself in the glacial, uninhabited altitude of isolation. 
He accepts life, but it means loneliness, suffering, unhappiness. 

Hitler is reported to have given a set of Nietzsche's works as a birthday 
present to Mussolini. What counts, in the last analysis, is not what an 
author meant, but what he was understood to mean. In any case, the 
doctrine of the ruthless superman, of the ‘blonde Bestie’, lends itself to 
political perversion. If in the beginning we saw the danger of an idealism 
that leads to social irresponsibility, we now see the danger in an apotheosis 
of life which may lead to the glorification of brutal power. Dare we decide 
which of the two is worse? Perhaps the great historical tragedy is that there 
were men preaching the will to power when other men were willing to 
retire to an inner a-political world of the spirit. To reconcile the two 
currents is one of the great tasks of our time: thus in Franz Werfel’s Jacobow- 
sky und der Oberst, for example, the Polish Catholic aristocrat (“ein Herr des 
Lebens’ in the words of the play, and a distant relative of Goethe’s Egmont) 
is the antagonist of the Jewish intellectual and logician (a distant, but much 
more likeable relative of Moses Freudenstein from Raabe’s Hungerpastor); 
and the salvation of our world of today depends on the reconciliation of 
these two opposites. 

The contemporary author whose work centres around this reconciliation 
of Geist and Leben is, of course, Thomas Mann; and his last major work, his 
rewriting of the Faust legend in modern terms, is the incisive analysis of a 
doomed society where barbaric anti-intellectualism enters upon a nefarious 
pact, as it were, with the intellectual and artist who listens and looks on 
without inner involvement, who watches curiously but coolly, who stands 
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on the sidelines of life unmoved, unloving, and unloved; he is cowardly, 
anti-human and life-hating while around him there rises a barbarism equally 
anti-human but life-exalting; Mann’s Faust may have had two souls, like 
Goethe’s, but he has attempted to solve his problem (not too successfully) 
by suppressing the man-loving, life-loving soul within him. True humanism, 
it is evident, cannot exist as long as there is this tragic division. 

A hundred years before Nietzsche, however, Goethe wrote what to the 
present day has remained one of the best answers to Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
For Goethe affirmed life, but in his mature and classical period he could never 
conceive of morality as an enemy of life. In his most classical work, Iphigenie 
in Tauris, the heroine for one moment doubts whether her own moral 
sense is not in conflict with the necessities of life. Expediency seems to 
demand ruthlessness and a-morality; and Iphigenia hesitates for one moment 
of crisis, of Kierkegaardian anguish, and then, at the risk of her own and her 
brother’s life, she decides to do what to her seems right. For Goethe, 
morality and ideality are not the enemies of life; on the contrary, they are 
of life’s very essence. 


NorEs 

! There is another typically German way of compensating for political and economic impotence 
namely the escape into the idyllic, into the small backyard, into the “Gartenlaube’. 

2 Menorah Journal, XXXII (1944), p. 226. 

3 Values for Survival, New York, 1946, p. 301. J. Salwyn Shapiro also and specifically attacks Goethe, 
loc. cit., and Robert H. Lowie says: ‘It was thus humanly quite intelligible for Goethe . . . to let the 
world go hang so long as he could proceed along his self-appointed path.’ (The German People: A social 
portrait to 1914, New York and Toronto, 1945, p. 65.) 

4H. A. Korft, Geist der Goethezeit II (Leipzig, 1930), p. 194, discovers in some of Goethe’s early poems, 
in ‘Mailied’, ‘Prometheus’, ‘An Schwager Kronos’, a new faith in life, a secularized form of the Christian 
faith in God. George Santayana points to love of life as the theme of Goethe's Faust (Three Philosophical 
Poets, Harvard University Press, 1910, p. 192): ‘to live, to live just as we do, that — if we could only 
realize it — is the purpose and crown of living’. 

5 Morris Cohen, ‘In Dispraise of Life, Experience, and Reality’ in his Reason and Nature, New York, 
1931. 

* Ernst Cassirer, ‘Geist und Leben in der Philosophie der Gegenwart’, Newe Rundschau XLI, 1 (1930), 
pp. 244-64. 

? Werke, Musarion Ausgabe, XXI, p. 180: “Das grosse Ja zum Leben.’ 

8 Zur Genealogie der Moral, Erste Abhandlung, para. 11. 

®In the passage ‘Von der Selbstiiberwindung’ in Zarathustra, Nietzsche says: “Wo ich Lebendiges 
fand, da fand ich Willen zur Macht.” In ‘Was ist vornehm’ in Jenseits von Gut und Bose: ‘Leben selbst ist 
wesentlich Aneignung, Verletzung, Ueberwiltigung des Fremden und Schwicheren, Unterdriickung, 
Harte, Aufzwangung eigner Formen, Einverleibung und mindestens, mildestens Ausbeutung.’ 
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THOMAS BLACKWELL AND J. J. BODMER: THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A LITERARY LINK BETWEEN HOMERIC GREECE 
AND MEDIEVAL GERMANY 


BY DoroTHY KNIGHT 


In the absence of a full-length biography of Thomas Blackwell perhaps the 
most illuminating source of information about his life and works is an article 
in the Biographia Britannica, the material for which was supplied by his 
pupil Alexander Gerard. This records that Blackwell was born in 1701 in 
Aberdeen where he later studied Greek and philosophy at Marischal College. 
Such were his talents that he graduated when only seventeen and became 
professor of Greek five years later. From 1748 until his death in 1757 he 
was principal of the college. Glowing terms are used to describe the success 
with which he revived Greek studies in the university after a period of 
neglect: 


His knowledge of that language was accurate and extensive, and his manner 
of communicating it perspicuous and engaging. He had . . . an enthusiasm for 
the beauties of the ancients and utility of classical learning which excited an 
ardour of study far superior to what had taken place before he was called to 
the professorship ...To his zeal and diligence in discharging the duties of 
his station, it is probable that the world is, in part, indebted for such men as 
Campbell, Gerard, Reid, Beattie, Duncan and the Fordyces, who have 
appeared with so much preeminence in the Republic of Letters.* 


The list of his pupils would be incomplete without James Burnett, Lord 
Monboddo, and it is also worthy of note that among those who attended 
the university in his time was James Macpherson. 

The principles which underlay Blackwell’s teaching of Greek language 
and literature are illustrated in his chief published work, the Enquiry into the 
Life and Writings of Homer which appeared anonymously in 1735. The book 
was, he said, 


an attempt to resolve this single question, By what means did Homer become 
a greater Poet, than either anyone known to us ever was before him, or than 
anyone who has appeared since his Time ?° 


The question had been raised often enough in one form or another since the 
outbreak of the controversy between ‘Ancients’ and ‘Moderns’ but Black- 
well’s reply differed in several respects from those hitherto given. 

He began by rejecting completely the explanation by ‘supernatural divine 
assistance , asserting that 
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Homer’s Poems are of Human Composition; inspired by no other Power than 
his own natural Faculties and the Chances of his Education; In a word, That 
a Concourse of natural Causes conspired to produce and cultivate that mighty 
Genius, and gave him the noblest Field to exercise it in, that ever fell to the 
share of a Poet.' 


The subsequent argument shows that to him ‘natural Causes’ implied the 
various elements of Homer’s environment, the climate of his country, its 
social and political institutions, language and religion, and the personal cir- 
cumstances of the poet. 

Study of the influence of environment on the creation of artistic genius 
was not unknown before Blackwell. Discussion on these lines had, to take 
but one example, played a significant part in Thomas Parnell’s “Essay on the 
Life Writings and Learning of Homer’ which appeared in 1715 asa preface to 
Pope's translation of the Iliad. In the Enquiry, however, it played the main 
part and in this respect Blackwell was undoubtedly a pioneer. 

The outcome of his researches is summarized as follows: 


By these steps then, Homer is become the Parent of Poetry and his Works 
have reached their exalted Station: by the united Influence of the happiest 
Climate, the most natural Manners, the boldest Language and the most 
expressive Religion.° 


Such unalloyed praise for Homer’s environment serves to distinguish Black- 
well once more from his predecessors. Pope, for example, had been able to 
excuse on historical grounds the ‘grosser Representations of the Gods and 
the vicious and imperfect Manners of his Heroes’, but in positive approval of 
the manners of the age he could go no further than to say that 


there is a Pleasure in taking a View of that Simplicity in Opposition to the 
Luxury of succeeding Ages; in beholding Monarchs without their Guards, 
Princes tending their Flocks and Princesses drawing Water from the Springs.* 


Madame Dacier’s ‘strange Partiality to Antiquity’, as Pope called it, was 
achieved by means of concentration on the idyllic simplicity and virtue of 
domestic life. Of the barbaric side of the exploits of the Greek heroes little 
was said. 

That Blackwell's favourable view of Homeric society was reached by no 
such evasion of difficult issues is made plain by his description of its main 
characteristics: 


Arms were in Repute, and Force decided Possession. He saw Towns taken 
and plundered, the Men put to the sword and Women made Slaves: He 
beheld their despairing Faces and suppliant Postures: heard their Moanings 
oe’r their Murdered Husbands, and Prayers for their Infants to the Victor. 
On the other hand he might view Cities blessed with Peace, spirited by 
Liberty, flourishing in Trade and increasing in Wealth... Nor was it the 
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least instructive Sight to see a Colony led out, a City founded, the Foundation 
of Order and Policy laid.’ 


Here scenes of primitive violence and the struggles preceding the establish- 
ment of order take pride of place, and this is typical of Blackwell’s attitude 
throughout the Enquiry. He accepts Homer's Greece as being on the border- 
line between barbarity and civilization and seeks neither to condemn nor to 
explain away its primitive aspects. On the contrary, he makes it quite clear 
that he regards their survival as being an essential part of the poet’s great good 
fortune, saying, 


It does not seem to be given to one and the same Kingdom to be thoroughly 
civilized and afford proper Subjects for Poetry.* 


Proper subjects for poetry, those best fitted to stir the imagination and the 
emotions of the reader, were to Blackwell’s mind the ‘Marvellous and Won- 
derful’, ‘the Nerve of the Epic Strain,® and natural and simple manners. 
These two requirements he regarded as standing in life in the closest possible 
causal relationship: 


What marvellous things happen in a well-ordered State: We can hardly be 
surprised; We know the Springs and Method of acting; Everything happens 
in Order, and according to Custom or Law. But in a wide Country, not 
under a regular Government, or split into many, whose Inhabitants live 
scattered and ignorant of Laws and Discipline; In such a Country, the Manners 
are simple, and Accidents will happen every Day: Exposition and Loss of 
Infants. Encounters, Escapes, Rescues, and every other thing that can inflame 
the human Passions while acting, or awake them when described, and re- 
called by Imitation. 

These are not to be found in a well-governed State, except it be in a Civil 
War.!? 


Only where the unnatural restraints of civilization were largely undeveloped, 
or where they were temporarily disrupted by civil strife could the wonderful 
exist. At such times the poet who “describes nothing so happily as what he 
has seen’ was given a rare opportunity to achieve greatness. He had only, as 
the nature of his art demanded, to draw from life. This was true not only of 
Homer but also of Dante, Virgil and Milton: 


it was...in the Heat of the Struggle and Bloodshed of the Guelfe and the 
Ghibelline Parties, that Dante withdrew from his Country and made the 
strongest Draught of Men and their Passions, that stands in the Records of 
modern Poetry. The Author of the Eneid lived in a Time of Disorder and 
publick Ruin: And still, My Lord, it was when unhappy Britain was plunged 
in all the Calamities of Civil Rage, that our high-spirited Poem took its 
Birth. It is true, the Plan of Paradise Lost, has little to do with our present 


Manners:... Yet it every where bears some Analogy to the Affairs of 
Mankind."! 
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As the general character of Homeric civilization was conducive to the 
creation of works of genius, so too were its separate aspects. Religion showed 
a marked tendency to allegory; social customs were picturesque; popular 
government gave frequent opportunities for the development of rhetorical 
gifts. The language of such a community retained much of its primitive 
spontaneity and richness in imaginative metaphor, yet was just sufficiently 
polished to be fit for the loftiest purposes. 

When considering the individual circumstances of the poet, Blackwell 
devoted much attention to Homer’s life as a wandering bard. In this honoured 
profession he was said to have gained an unrivalled knowledge of men and 
places. Moreover, the fact that his poems were ‘made to be recited or sung 
to a Company, which varied very greatly in the course of his travels made 
him expert in the arts of adaptation and extemporization."* 

In spite of adverse comments as to its frequent lack of method and some- 
what affected style, the Enquiry was well received in England. A second 
edition appeared within a year and two more followed within the next 
twenty-five years. 

On the continent information about it became available soon after 
publication. In 1735 the Bibliotheque Britannique, published at the Hague, 
began a summary of the contents.'* The first German account of the work 
I have been able to trace was given in the Leipziger Gelehrte Zeitung of 1736.** 
Some years were to elapse, however, before there was evidence of interest 
on the part of German-speaking scholars. A detailed summary by Frau 
Gottsched in the Neuer Biichersaal der schonen Wissenschaften und freyen 
Kiinste of 1746 was prefaced by the following remarks: 


So lange dieses sch6ne Werk bereits ans Licht getreten, so wenig ist es in 
Deutschland bekannt geworden. Zwar haben sich gewisse bekannte critische 
Schriftsteller vieler darinn erhaltenen gelehrten Betrachtungen und Anmer- 
kungen, ihrer Gewohnheit nach, bedienet; aber sich allemal sehr gehiitet 
denjenigen zu nennen, mit dessen Kalbe sie gepliiget.*® 


The statement that the Enquiry had so far failed to arouse widespread interest 
in Germany was undoubtedly true, but what follows does scant justice to the 
one important piece of work it had inspired in a German-speaking country. 
The injustice is, however, hardly surprising when one realizes that the ring- 
leader of the alleged plagiarists was the Swiss critic J. J. Bodmer, Gottsched’s 
chief opponent. 

The date and circumstances of Bodmer’s first knowledge of the Enquiry are 
obscure. A degree of correspondence between Blackwell’s views and those 
expressed in the Critische Betrachtungen iiber die poetischen Gemahlde der 
Dichter of 1741 can scarcely be regarded as positive proof of influence at that 
date because it could be explained equally well by use of common sources.** 
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Yet it is certain that the acquaintance was made, if not then, at a time very 
little later. In 1743 the Sammlung critischer Schriften contained an essay 
entitled ‘Von dem wichtigen Antheil, den das Gliick beytragen muss einen 
epischen Poeten zu formiren. Nach den Grundsitzen des Enquiry into the 
live [sic] and the Writings of Homer.’** The fact that this consists almost 
entirely of key passages wenalened literally from the first, third, fourth, sixth 
and eighth sections of Blackwell’s book leaves no doubt as to Bodmer’s 
intimate knowledge of it nor as to his grasp of its basic principles. His 
omission to acknowledge in the title quite the full extent of his debt to the 
original, however else one may interpret it, serves to show the completeness 
with which he identified himself with those principles. This essay alone 
would have been interesting and significant but its importance is greatly 
enhanced by the companion piece which follows: “Von den vortrefflichen 
Umstinden ftir die Poesie unter den Kaisern aus dem schwiabischen Hause.’?* 
Here again one finds borrowings from Blackwell, restating the main points 
of the previous essay in alternative words but with the all-important difference 
that they are now used to describe not Homer’s Greece, but the medieval 
German Empire of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, and to prove not the link 
between the life of ancient Greece and its poetry, but the possibility that 
similar conditions under Hohenstaufen rule would have produced similar 
excellence in the poetry of their time. 

The way to this, for its date, quite remarkable suggestion had been well 
well prepared by Bodmer’s work in several fields during the twenty odd 
years before the publication of the two essays. I would emphasize the phrase 
‘in several fields’ because it was by combining the offices of social reformer, 
professional historian and literary critic with an ever-widening sense of the 
relevance of the one to the other that his greatest achievements were made. 

From the outset of his career as a writer he conceived his task on the broad- 
est lines. The periodical Die Discourse der Mahlern, 1721 to 1723, aimed at a 
regeneration of every aspect of contemporary Swiss society. The ambitious- 
ness of the project sprang not so much from youthful conceit as from a lively 
recognition of the interdependence of all branches of human activity. The 
‘Mahler’ realized that the reform of poetry, for example, could not take 
place in a vacuum, that it had to be considered in relation to the needs of 
individuals and societies. Their concern had therefore to be with the whole 
of life. The way in which they chose to present this vast material to their 
readers was ruled by two main considerations. The first was that in order to 
judge any kind of activity one must grasp the fundamental principles in- 
volved. The second was that theory alone is not enough, that example is the 
best teacher. The very advocacy of this method of study, which was to set 
the main lines of all Bodmer’s subsequent work, was on the whole more 
important than the actual results it produced at this time. Nevertheless, one 
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finds in the Discourse the germs of important developments in the fields of 
history, language and poetry. 

In the essay called “Geschichtsschreibung’ history was required to give not 
mere lists of events, but a revelation of the springs of human conduct which, 
to Bodmer’s mind were to be sought in the individual characters of men and 
nations. A theory such as that of the influence of environment on the forma- 
tion of character could obviously be a valuable aid in the fulfilment of this 
task, and though Bodmer as yet made no systematic investigation of it, he 
clearly applied it in a rudimentary form in the brief character sketch of the 
Swiss peasantry which he gave as an example to historians.'® This same 
sketch also revealed admiration for the virtues of the simple alpine com- 
munities whose manners, like the physical circumstances of their environ- 
ment had remained unchanged since the days of their stalwart ancestors. 
The records of the proceedings of the ‘Gesellschaft der Mahler’ show that 
utilitarian desire to find worthy models for conduct combined with sheer 
pleasure in discovering unfamiliar ways of life to kindle enthusiasm for more 
detailed study of ancient Swiss society and the modern survivals of it, but 
plans for research on these lines bore no immediate fruit.*° 

The ideas which had shaped Bodmer’s approach to history also influenced 
his views on language. He speaks of the individual genius of national lang- 
uages and the proceedings of the society contain hints that he may already 
have realized the possibility that the language of a natural society would 
reflect its virtues.*? 

Recognition of their relevance to his poetic theory was still apparently 
quite absent. Yet that theory with its emphasis on the dependence of the 
poetic imagination on personal experience and spontaneous emotion was 
such as to be likely sooner or later to foster it. Indeed, the next five years 
revealed more than one link. 

Von dem Einfluss und Gebrauche der Einbildungskraft of 1727 brought the 
suggestion that poets who wished to produce lifelike descriptions of subjects 
far distant in time or space might well compensate for their lack of personal 
experience by applying the principle of the influence of milieu.*? 

When attempts were made to supplement poetic theory by examples, 
difficulties arose. Foreign sources proved fruitful: from 1723 Bodmer 
worked on the translation of Paradise Lost which was published in 1732, and 
by 1729 there was evidence of his awakening interest in Dante’s Divina 
Commedia:** however, the most desirable examples, those from German 
literature remained hard to find. The Discourse offered only passages from 
Canitz and Besser. Not until three years later, when he read Addison’s 
essays in praise of old and popular ballads, did it occur to Bodmer that the 
natural and spontaneous character he had found in unsophisticated Swiss 
society might also be present in its poetry and provide the very illustrations 
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he sought. With this in mind, he set about tracing local counterparts of the 
English ballads, but the search flagged after considerable effort had revealed 
at most two examples of Swiss popular poetry.** 

Despite this setback, development on these lines did not entirely cease. 
The 1730s saw the growth of a potentially more fruitful concern with the 
life and poetry of a more clearly defined if not, as yet highly esteemed, period 
of the national past. In his work as a teacher of history at the Carolinum in 
Ziirich Bodmer’s attention was often drawn to the time about 1300 when 
the foundations of the Swiss confederation were laid. His study of contem- 
porary documents was made in the way suggested in the Discourse and by 
Montesquieu in his Considérations sur lés causes de la grandeur et de la décadence 
des romains, and, its results, embodied in the Helvetische Bibliothek of 1735, 
proved that, backward as the early fourteenth century was in learning and 
theology, it yet possessed those qualities of martial valour and political initia- 
tive which Montesquieu had found to be the characteristic product of 
troubled times.*° 

This discovery in the historical was matched by another in the literary 
field. In 1732 and 1733 Gottsched’s Beytrage zur critischen Historie der deut- 
schen Sprache, Poesie und Beredsamkeit made the results of previous research on 
medieval German poetry easily accessible for the first time. There seems little 
doubt that Bodmer found there the material for that part of his literary- 
historical poem, Character der teutschen Gedichte of 1735, in which he described 
the Hohenstaufen era as a ray of light temporarily dispelling the night of 
barbarity and illustrated its valuable moral example by means of a para- 
phrase of strophes from the Middle High German didactic poem Diu Wins- 
bekin.?° 

Redeeming features had been discovered in the life and literature of the 
usually despised middle ages, but Bodmer obviously did not as yet think of 
either in terms of an ideal. For this to happen a further clarification of poetic 
theory and a great feat of imaginative insight were required. 

The theoretical developments came in the major critical works of 1740 
and 1741. Further examination of the aesthetic and social links between the 
poet and his environment, considerably influenced by Du Bos’s Réflexions 
Critiques sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture, led in the Critische Betrachtungen tiber die 
poetischen Gemahlde to the conclusion that the influence of environment 
should be considered not only in relation to the creation, but also to the 
criticism of poetry. This made way for better understanding of aspects of 
literary phenomena which failed to correspond exactly with the current 
ideal. Bodmer used it, much as Pope had done, to vindicate the manners of 
Homer’s heroes, and also, far more daringly to explain the thought and 
customs reflected in Dante’s work.?? This was not all. The Critische Dichtkunst 
and Critische Abhandlung von dem Wunderbaren made possible an approach 
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more positive than that of mere explanation and excuse by widening the 
scope of poetry to give an important place to the marvellous, to that which 
by being beyond the bounds of normal human experience, though not 
beyond those of probability, could overcome the dulling effect of familiarity 
and thus evoke a more lively response from the reader. The chief beneficiar- 
ies in this case were Milton and Dante whose other-worldly visions were thus 
brought into line with current aesthetic theory.** Whether medieval poetry 
which was generally condemned for its ‘Abenteuerlichkeit’ would also 
benefit still remained to be seen. 

The only specific reference to an aspect of medieval literature at this time 
came in the second part of the Critische Dichtkunst which was devoted to 
poetic diction, a subject of vital interest to critics convinced that the success 
of poetic reproductions of nature depended to a great extent on vividness of 
expression. Quotations from the historical document published by Bodmer 
in the Helvetische Bibliothek and from a fragment of Conrad von Wurzburg’s 
Partonopier und Meliur discovered in a Ziirich library were used to show that 
the older language possessed the flexible structure so necessary for the natural 
expression of emotion. It also won praise because it preserved more of the 
original metaphorical meaning of numerous words than did the modern 
language.** 

The stage of development in Bodmer’s work reached by 1742 had much in 
common with that of the earlier period between 1721 and 1724 when he 
had been on the brink of realizing that primitive poetry might fulfil his 
poetic ideal. Then the issue had been decided by Addison’s essays on old 
ballads. Now he had gone some way towards the discovery that medieval 
German poetry could provide a substitute for what he had failed to find on 
the earlier occasion. This time it was to be the Scot, Blackwell, who aided 
the crystallization of his thought. 

There is nothing between the major critical treatises and the Sammlung 
critischer Schriften to show exactly how the process of crystallization took 
place. One has to guess from the result. It seems clear that when, during 
those months, Bodmer read the Enquiry, in all probability for the first time, 
he must immediately have been struck by the fundamental agreement be- 
tween his view of the nature of poetry and its relation to life and that 
expounded by Blackwell. He personally had not yet thought of associating 
poetic genius with the particular set of social circumstances described by 
Blackwell, but he could have found little difficulty in accepting the idea after 
it had been demonstrated that the excellence of his revered Homer, Milton 
and Dante was rooted in such circumstances. Thereafter it would have been 
surprising had he not searched for a period of German history in which 
similar conditions of life obtained. It would also have been surprising had he 
not now looked back with new interest to the conclusions about medieval 
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society and poetry he had reached in 1735. Then he had noted in the Swiss 
nation of those troubled times and found in the poem, Diu Winsbekin, some 
reflection of them. This was enough to inspire him to explore further in the 
hope finding a German counterpart for Homer, Dante and Milton. The 
results of his inquiries embodied in the essay “Von den vortrefflichen Um- 
stinden ftir die Poesie unter den Kaisern aus dem schw4bischen Hause’ show 
how by an adroit combination of a priori reasoning with the then available 
information about Middle High German poetry he was able to come to a 
not yet ideal but at least encouraging estimate of medieval German literature. 

The essay began significantly with a quotation of Blackwell’s remarks 
about the link between times of social upheaval and poetic genius. It con- 
tinued with a description of the state of Germany in the Hohenstaufen era 
which was again in the spirit and often the letter of Blackwell. About the 
appropriateness of the general character of that civilization there was no 
doubt, nor were its separate aspects of government and language found 
wanting and Bodmer could say with confidence: 


Ein Scribent von Friedrichs des I. oder II. Zeiten habe nur mit der damaligen 
Sprache geschildert, was er gesehen und empfunden, so muss seyn Werk 
anmuthig und nachdriicklich seyn. Seine Vorstellung einfaltiger und natiir- 
licher Sitten wird uns einnehmen, sie wird uns das Bediirfnis und die Empfin- 
dungen der Menschen zeigen, sie wird uns die Bewegungen eines unverstellten 
Gemiithes vorweisen.*° 


Even the way of life of the poets of the period fitted neatly into the picture, 
since, as the information provided by Gottsched’s Beytrdge disclosed, they 
were men of some social standing, even noblemen who were honoured 
guests at the courts in Germany, Italy and even Palestine where they recited 
their works. The most authentic survivals of the works themselves of which 
Bodmer could lay claim to knowledge at this time were the three didactic 
poems, Tyrol von Schotten, the Winsbeke and Winsbekin, edited by the 
seventeenth-century Swiss lawyer, Goldast;*: the fragment of Partonopier 
und Meliur already mentioned, and a MS containing fables which had also 
been found in the municipal library in Ziirich. His comment on the poems 
edited by Goldast is typical of his reaction to them all: 


Wir finden theils in denselbigen, theils in einzelnen Zeilen, welche Goldast 
hier und da ausgezogen hat, so ungekiinstelte Originale von den eigenen und 
urspriinglichen Sitten der damaligen Deutschen, und diese werden mit einer 
solchen Art und Kraft der Redensart, sowohl durch Metaphern von den 
natiirlichsten Gegenstanden, als durch einen gliicklichen Schatz der Sprache 
ausgedriickt, dass wir genugsam daraus erkennen, dass der Charakter der 
damaligen Zeiten und Umstinden eine Wirkung seiner Natur gemiss getan, 
und sich in die Schriften ergossen habe. ** 
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Thus began a movement towards an entirely new appreciation of Middle 
High German poetry. For one man at least it was no longer the object of 
merely historical or patriotic interest: instead it had become the embodiment 
of an ideal, the pursuit of which was in time to bring the reintroduction to 
the world of the Manessische Liederhandschrift and the Nibelungenlied. In the 
latter work Bodmer came as near as he was ever to come to finding a 
worthy counterpart to the poetry of Homer. 


NOTES 


1 Biographia Britannica, 2nd ed., London, 1780, vol. 2, pp. 335-43. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 335-6. 

3 Letters concerning Mythology, London, 1748. 

* Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, London, 1735, p. 4. 

5 Op. cit., p. 334. 

® The Iliad of Homer translated by Mr. Pope, London, 1715, Preface, without pagination. 

7 Op. cit., p. 23. 

§ Op. cit., p. 26. 

® Op. cit., p. 26. 

10 Op. cit., pp. 26-7. 

11 Op. cit., p. 27. 

12 Op. cit., p. 118. 

13 Op. cit., Tome V, art. IX., pp. 388ff, and Tome VI, art, VI, pp. 340ff. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 116ff. 

15 Op. cit., II Bd., 2tes Stiick, p. 114. 

16 Cf. G. Finsler, Homer in der Neuzeit von Dante bis Goethe, Leipzig und Berlin, 1912. 

17 Op. cit., Ziirich, 1743, 7tes Stiick, pp. rff. 

18 Op. cit., 7tes Stiick, pp. 25ff. 

19 Die Discourse der Mahlern, ed. Theodor Vetter, Frauenfeld, 1891, p. 29. 

20 Cf. Chronick der Gesellschaft der Mahlern, ed. Theodor Vetter, Frauenfeld, 1887, pp. 36, 48, 58 and 6s. 

Die Discourse der Mahlern, 3ter Theil, Ziirich, 1723, 12 Discours. 

21 Discourse, ed. Vetter, p. 32. Chronick, ed. cit., p. 36. 

22 Op. cit., Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1727, p. 160f. 

23 Cf. an unprinted letter from Calepio to Bodmer of April 1730 which is preserved in MS Bodmer 
13 c. of the Zentralbibliothek in Ziirich. 

*4 Cf. P. Geiger, Volksliedforschung und Volksliedinteresse in der Schweiz vom Anfang des 18ten Jahr- 
hunderts, Bern, 1912. 

*5 Op. cit., Ziirich, 1735-1741, vol. Il, pp. 1ff and vol. I, Preface, without pagination. 

26 D.L.D. des 18ten Jahrhunderts, no. 12, Heilbronn, 1883, pp. 3ff. 

27 Op. cit., Ziirich, 1741, pp. 80-2. 

28 Critische Abhandlung von dem Wunderbaren, Ziirich, 1740, pp. 35 and 166. 

29 Op. cit., Il, pp. 147, 151 and 5.b. 

3° Op. cit., p. 28f. 

31 Paraeneticorum Veterum, pars I, Lindau, 1604. 

32 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EAST GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
TODAY 


BY WALTER E. Moss 


Waite the problems facing the West German universities have received 
considerable attention both at home and abroad, there has been little reliable 
information available concerning the conditions prevailing at the universities 
in the German Democratic Republic. It would be false to assume that the 
study of the one renders a study of the other superfluous, no more than we 
can accept the assumption, which is unfortunately all too prevalent, that 
modern German literature can be assessed merely by taking only West 
German publications into account. The reason for the gap in our knowledge 
is not hard to seek — the amount of reliable information available is remark- 
ably small, just as the number of less reliable newspaper articles is large. The 
process of sifting is complicated by the lack of observation on the spot, and 
the resultant picture is at best a patchy one. But although he runs the risk of 
appearing either an objectivist, or a fellow-traveller — depending on the 
colour of his reader’s spectacles — the outside observer can find enough 
material on which to build up a picture of present day conditions at East 
German Universities. For the universities, in the midst of vast social and 
economic changes which have altered the whole structure of East Germany, 
have certainly received no small share of the reformers’ attention. Walter 
Ulbricht, who has dealt with the new situation facing the Universities on 
numerous occasions, formulated the relationship between the State and the 
University quite clearly when he said: “Unsere DDR wendet den Hochschulen 
grosse Aufmerksamkeit zu und gibt bedeutende materielle Hilfe. Daraus 
ergibt sich die hohe Verpflichtung, dass jeder Absolvent das erworbene 
Wissen und K6nnen an verantworrtlicher Stelle in den Dienst des deutschen 
Volkes, unserer demokratischen Ordnung und den Kampf fiir Einheit und 
Frieden stellt. Jedoch nur, wenn die Studenten an unseren Universitaten und 
Hochschulen von einem tiefen demokratischen Bewusstsein erfiilt sind, 
werden sie imstande sein, sich ein hohes Wissen anzueignen.’' The aim of 
the following observations is to throw further light on the implications and 
effects of this statement. 

Speaking before a gathering of education officers at Berlin in 1950 the 
Minister of Education, Paul Wandel, underlined the two most urgent tasks 
facing those entrusted with the educational reforms in the German Democratic 
Republic. First in importance he placed a thorough understanding of com- 
munist ideology, and secondly the building up of a body of teachers who 


were not merely numerically sufficient for present day needs, but who were 
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thoroughly acquainted with this ideology, and prepared to make it the basis 
of their classwork and private study. The vital importance of educationalists 
in the struggle to propagate this ideology, and of the influence exerted by the 
teachers — whether they be of the university or the primary-school — on a 
large section of the population need no emphasizing. Nor need we em- 
phasize the fact that the provision of the new ‘progressive, democratic 
education’ calls at the same time for the systematic removal of all reactionary 
elements, that is to say, teachers who cannot accept the ideology that the 
State dictates to them. It is not surprising, therefore, that the pruning process 
has been a particularly drastic one. Information on this subject, as far as the 
Universities are concerned, is sparse, whereas we are better informed about 
the situation in the elementary and secondary schools. In these schools, out 
of a total of 65,207 teachers, 45,244 (69.2 per cent) were new to the profession. 
This percentage is slightly higher than that obtaining in the technical schools. 
The speed with which these new teachers have been recruited — on Minister 
Wandel’s own admission — was responsible for some of them having little 
academic qualifications for their tasks. But when the Minister asserts that 
these new teachers, some of whom had no more than eight months training, 
have been responsible for the successful democratization of the schools, it 
would appear that their ideological qualifications at any rate are beyond 
reproach. The same sharp wind has blown through the Universities. But 
not even the demands of a highly planned and regulated society can bring 
about changes as drastic as those which have taken place on lower levels of 
education. A consideration of some of the few figures available, however, 
show significant changes. Of the eighteen members of the Faculty of Law at 
the Humboldt University in Berlin who were lecturing in 1947, all but three 
had left in the beginning of 1952; furthermore, whereas in 1947 all eighteen 
lecturers were in possession of a doctorate, of the present teaching staff of 
fourteen, seven do not possess a degree. A similar situation may be noticed 
at Leipzig where the department has four acting lecturers and two approved 
teachers, none of whom is in possession of a doctorate. Of the six full 
professors of the Faculty of Law at Leipzig and Berlin, only two, Professor 
Dr. Baumgarten (Berlin) and Professor Dr. Jakobi (Leipzig) were appointed 
before the war. These changes would indicate that intellectual maturity 
is not achieved as easily and quickly as political maturity, and on the face of 
it, it would appear that the latter is the most important of the two. How else 
can we explain the appointment as Minister of Education for the Land 
Mecklenburg of 29 year old Hans-Joachim Laabs, who began as an uncerti- 
ficated teacher in 1946, and then enjoyed a meteoric career in which his 
knowledge of Marxism-Leninism played no small part. (‘Immer mehr 
verstand er es, seine in intensivem Studium erworbenen Kenntnisse der 
Theorie des Marxismus-Leninsmus in seiner gesellschaftlichen und pada- 
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gogischen Tatigkeit anzuwenden.’ Die neue Schule, 1950, xlii.) This process 
which will eventually transform the face of East German universities, was 
indicated as early as 1947 by the poet Johannes R. Becher when he re- 
marked: 


So wird die Intelligenz auch zweifellos in dem grossen Umwandlungsprozess 
unserer Zeit einer tiefgehenden Umschichtung unterworfen werden und sie 
wird sich entscheidend umbilden, gerade dadurch, dass sich zu ihr Frauen 
und Manner emporheben aus jenen Schichten des Volkes stammend, die 
bisher nicht zu den bevorzugten Schichten gezahlt haben. 


As all new appointments to the teaching staffs are controlled by the State, 
they need hardly detain us, but rather let us look at the demands made of the 
University teachers who were already installed before the creation of the 
German Democratic Republic. Walter Ulbricht demanded of them, at 
the tenth plenary session of the central committee of the SED, ‘ein griind- 
liches Umlernen’, and what this re-education entails can be seen from his 
assertion that ‘das Studium der grossen Ergebnisse der Sowjetwissenschaft 
sollte Sache der Studierenden aller Fakultaten sein... Es gibt kein Gebiet 
auf dem die Forscher und Wissenschaftler nicht fiihrend sind’. And in view 
of the new information concerning the major discoveries of the last 
century which comes to light from time to time, Ulbricht appears to have 
ample warrant for his statement concerning Soviet scholarship. 

But if, as Ulbricht claims, a large number of University teachers have set 
about the task of re-educating themselves with light hearts, there can be no 
doubt that there has been a reluctance to abandon reactionary scholarship, 
and a certain resistance — either passive or active — to the demands which 
the teachers find placed upon them. It is not easy for a scholar to transform 
the fruits of a lifetime’s research because a government directive demands 
that he should do so, and many have sought refuge in paying lip service to 
the new democratic scholarship, while preserving spiritual independence. 
For that reason the editor of the student newspaper Forum found it necessary 
to preface an article entitled “Weg mit allem reaktionaren Unrat’ with the 
following remarks: 


Es ist endlich an der Zeit, dass den Bekenntnissen Taten folgen und dass die 
Sowjetwissenschaft den ihr gebiihrenden Platz an unseren Universitaten 
und Hochschulen erhalt. Es ist ein untragbarer Zustand, dass der Kampf 
dafiir noch nicht iiberall mit der notwendigen Ernsthaftigkeit und Entschlos- 
senheit gefiihrt wird, sondern dass ungestért noch reaktionadre Irrlehren 
verbreitet werden kénnen. 


Paul Wandel has branded all those blind to the pre-eminence of Soviet 
scholarship as ‘criminals’, and Walter Ulbricht also joined in the full-scale 
attack on intellectual arrogance: 
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Es ist jedoch unbestreitbar, dass die Uberheblichkeit mancher unserer Fachleute 
und Wissenschaftler dazu gefiihrt hat, dass sie stehengeblieben sind. Manche 
Fachleute schielen nach dem Westen und bekennen nicht die Tatsache, dass 
die Sowjetwissenschaft und die Sowjettechnik auf den Hauptgebieten die 
Entwicklung in den kapitalistischen Landern iiberholt hat. 


The diffidence with which some East German professors have tackled the 
task allotted to them has made the problem of finding acceptable aspirants 
to the profession an acute one, and each University has now a Pro-rector 
whose task it is to nurse suitable ‘progressive’ scholars until they are able to 
take their places in an already much depleted profession. Here it must also 
be noted that the financial position of teachers at the East German universi- 
ties has vastly improved, and, as far as we are aware, there has been no better 
comparison of the conditions prevailing in East and West than that of 
Professor Goldammer Marburg who wrote: 


Saimtliche Hochschulprofessoren haben heute Einkiinfte, die ihnen ein sorgen- 
freies Leben und cine ungeteilte Beschaftigung mit ihrer Wissenschaft 
gestatten. Der junge Gelehrte ist in seiner Laufbahn von vorn herein gesichert 
und aller wirtschaftlichen Sorgen enthoben, die im Westen oft so bedriickend 
und entmutigendend sind ... Es ist aber erschiitternd von derartigen finan- 
ziellen Massnahmen fiir die Universitaten zu héren, da ein grosser Teil des 
Lehrkérpers westdeutscher Hochschulen in unzulanglichen Besoldungsver- 
haltnissen lebt. Es gibt einzelne Universitatslehrer, die von Arbeitslosen- 
unterstiitzung leben miissen, auch in Marburg. Ein nicht unbetrachtlicher 
Prozentsatz der Mitglieder unseres Lehrkérpers hat zum Beispiel entweder 
keine oder nur ungeniigende Beziige seitens der Universitat oder empfangt 
Gehilter, die zu Ausbildung, Arbeitsleistung, Pflichten und beruflichem 
Aufwand in keinem Verhiltnis stehen. 


But this financial independence is achieved at great cost; perhaps it is possible 
to serve the SED god and Mammon after all. 

In turning our attention from the teachers to the taught it becomes most 
obvious what new complexion has been imparted to the traditional homes 
of academic freedom. This freedom — so loudly defended, and so often 
abused, implies the liberty of the student to choose his own subjects and to 
study them after a plan of his own making, at a university chosen by him- 
self. The passport to university study is, of course, the Abitur. But whereas 
the examination remains in the West a purely academic one, significant 
changes have been introduced in the East. Section 13 of the regulations for 
the oral examination reads as follows: 


(1) Alle Schiiler sind in der miindlichen Priifung auf ihre gesellschaftswissen- 
schaftlichen Kenntnisse hin zu priifen. Dieser Grundsatz gilt fiir alle Facher 
der miindlichen Priifung und ist iiberall hin zu beriicksichtigen. Aus der 
Priifung muss einwandfrei hervorgehen, dass der Schiiler im Sinne der Ver- 
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fassung und der Gesetze der DDR zu wahrer Demokratie und zu echter 
Humanitat, zur Freundschaft mit allen Vélkern, insbesondere mit der Sow- 
jetunion, und zu Kampfern ftir den Frieden erzogen sind, und auf dem Boden 


der Verfassung der DDR stehen.? 


Having passed this examination — and it can be passed even by those who do 
not believe a word of the answers they have learned by heart — the student 
does not necessarily pass on to the university. For though the constitution 
states in Article 35: ‘Jeder Biirger hat das gleiche Recht auf Bildung und auf 
freie Wahl seines Berufs’, the process of selecting University students is not 
yet over. Equality before the law would appear to differ from Equality 
before the Pro-rector for Student Affairs, as a glance at the University 
calendar (in this case Halle) will show: 


Der Fiinfjahresplan stellt die Universititen und Hochschulen der DDR vor 
neue gewaltige Aufgaben. Die Auswahl des Nachwuchses fiir unsere Univer- 
sititen und Hochschulen erhalt damit eine unmittelbare Bedeutung fiir die 
Erfiillung des Fiinfjahresplans ... Voraussetzung fiir die Zulassung zum 
Studium ist: hervorragende fachliche Eignung und Gewahr der Mitarbeit am 
Aufbau der DDR. Bei der Auswahl und Zulassung zum Studium werden 
bevorzugt: 

(a) Arbeiter und deren Kinder 

(b) werktatige Bauern und ihre Kinder 

(c) schaffende Intelligenz und ihre Kinder 

(d) Personen und deren Kinder, denen gemass den Gesetzen und Verord- 

nungen eine Hochschulbildung zugesichert ist. 


Here it must also be noted that the ‘worker’ classification of section (a) 
applies only to the children of those who were employed in that capacity 
in the year 1941, not to those whose parents may have been reduced to 
penury as result of social and economic changes which have taken place 
since the end of the war. The obvious result of this selection process is that 
the children of middle and upper-class parents in no way qualify for equality 
of educational facilities guaranteed as by the constitution — unless, of course, 
their parents have given positive proof of a new progressive and demo- 
cratic outlook on their part. — Having matriculated, the student is governed 
by a further set of directives, which determine his activities for the whole of 
his university career: 
Jeder Studierende der Universitéten und Hochschulen der DDR hat die 
Pflicht von Tage der Immatrikulation an, intensiv zu arbeiten, um in der im 
Studienplan vorgeschriebenen Zeit das Studium zu beenden und sich dem 
demokratischen Aufbau zur Verfiigung zu stellen. Jede Stérung des 
Studienablaufs ist zu vermeiden, Veranderungen, die eine Verzégerung des 
Studienablaufs zur Folge haben, sind mit der Hochschulkommission ein- 
gehend zu beraten. Bei der Genehmigung von Anderungen werden strenge 
Massstabe angelegt. 
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The days when a student might change his University at will are gone, and 
only if it is ‘in the interest of the Five Year Plan’ may he change his subject. 

No less than his fellow students in the West, the student at East German 
Universities is subject to the danger of over-specialization, perhaps more so 
since the time factor plays an important role in his studies. The introduction 
of a ‘Studium generale’ with lectures of “humanistic, sociological and his- 
torical character’ has been much debated and, in some West Universities, 
successfully introduced. The course of basic lectures introduced at East 
German Universities on a compulsory basis, repays closer attention. The 
directives, in order of appearance, read as follows: 


(1) Das gesellschaftswissenschaftliche Grundstudium hat die Aufgabe, den 
Studierenden die Einsicht in die Entwicklungsgesetze von Natur und Gesell- 
schaft zu vermitteln und sie zu unermiidlichen Kampfern ftir den Frieden und 
den Fortschritt zu erzichen. Das gessellschaftswissenschaftliche Grundstudium 
umfasst folgende Facher: 

(a) Grundlagen des Marxismus-Leninismus (fiir alle Fachrichtungen) 

(b) Grundlagen der Politischen Okonomie (ftir alle Fachrichtungen mit 
Ausnahme der wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Fakultat) 

(c) Dialektischer und historischer Materialismus (ftir besondere Fach- 
richtungen). 
Bei den Universitats-Abschlusspriifungen bilden die Priifungen in Gesell- 
schaftswissenschaften einen wesentlichen Bestandteil. 
(2) Mit Beginn des 10 Monat-Studienjahres 1951/52 wird fiir die Studierenden 
aller Fakultaten der Universititen und Hochschulen der DDR der obligator- 
ische Sport auf der Grundlage der Bedingungen der Sportleistungsabzeichens 
‘Bereit zur Arbeit und zur Verteidigung des Friedens’ eingefiihrt. 
(3) (a) Um die an den Universitaten und Hochschulen heranwachsenden 
Wissenschaftler zu befahigen, sich die Ergebnisse der fortgeschrittensten 
Wissenschaft, der Sowjetwissenschaft, durch das Studium der sowjetischen 
wissenschaftlichen Literatur in russischer Sprache anzueignen und sie anzu- 
wenden, werden an den Universitaten und Hochschulen der DDR ‘fiir alle 
Studierenden Kurse zur Erlernung der russischen Sprache und Vorlesungen 
iiber sowjetische und russische klassische Literatur eingerichtet 
Das Studium der russischen Sprache und Literatur erstreckt sich auf die 
ganze Dauer des Studiums, héchstens jedoch auf vier Studienjahre. 

(b) Zur Hebung des kulturellen Niveaus werden an allen Universitaten und 
Hochschulen der DDR fiir alle Studierenden Zirkel fiir deutsche Sprache und 
Literatur eingerichtet.* 


The contrast between the principles determining the choice of these com- 
pulsory lectures, and the type of lecture envisaged in the “Studium generale’ 
needs no emphasizing. Failure to attend compulsory lectures — they form 
an important part of the final examinations anyway — leads of course to a 
cancellation of the student’s scholarship. According to official figures 85 
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per cent of the students are in receipt of financial support from the State; 
since it is not possible for students to accept outside employment due to 
their being fully occupied by the planned study course, it is obvious that 
their economic dependence on the State is complete, and they must accept 
the necessary consequences of this dependence. The encroachment of the 
State upon individual freedom has not been without resistance on the part of 
students and professors. But a failure to acquiesce in the new orders is 
regarded as reactionary, and has led to hundreds of students being relegated 
in the last year who had committed no other misdemeanour than to have 
failed to show a progressive democratic spirit. The student in the East Zone 
finds himself presented with a basic time-table of sixteen hours a week — 
in addition to his normal course of study, and the compulsory study groups 
where all lectures and text-books are discussed and assimilated. This process 
of controlled study, and regulated thought, over an academic year lasting 
ten months, can lead to nothing but mental and physical exhaustion. The 
professors of Rostock saw themselves compelled to protest against the latter 
at the end of the academic year 1951-52, but the effects of mental exhaustion 
are more pernicious. It has long been acknowledged that the exhausted 
body is most liable to infection. 

The problems and responsibilities facing German youth have been stated 
on many occasions. Their potential influence in shaping the future of a 
forcibly divided country cannot be overstressed. “Der Begeisterungsfahigkeit 
und Wandlungskraft, der Unbedingtheit.der Jugend bedarf Deutschland, 
um ein neues Deutschland zu werden. In diesem Sinne wird ein neues, 
freiheitliches Deutschland ein Jugend-Deutschland sein. Dem Sturm und 
Drang der Jugend, ihrem Auferstehungsdrang, ihrem stiirmischen Freiheits- 
schnen muss Form und Gestalt gegeben werden. In der Jugend schlummert 
die geistige, seelische Atomkraft, die wir entdecken und entwickeln miissen, 
um unser Leben mit neuer Spannung und schépferischer, strahlender 
Energie zu fiillen.’ Whether this idealism and enthusiasm have been misused 
only the future will decide. 
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Much valuable information is to be found in the ‘Hochschul-Informationen’ 

issued by the Verband deutscher Studentenschaften, Berlin. 


NOTES 


1 Cf. Professor Y. N. Medinsky’s Public education in the USSR, Moscow, 1950. ‘A fervent patriot of 
his Motherland, the educator of the growing generation, the teacher — who actively helps the Party in 
the struggle to build Communism — must have an integral scientific world outlook, must have a broad 
general and a profound theoretical knowledge, be highly proficient in his profession, understand and 
love children. The teacher must be a moral example to his pupils, and must educate them in the spirit 
of communist ideology and morals.’ 

2 His teacher also went through a similar examination, as can be seen from the ‘Verordnung iiber die 

. und 2. Lehrerpriifung’ of February 1951. Section A, para. 1. 

Die Priifung soll erweisen, 

. wie der Lehramtsbewerber innerhalb und ausserhalb der Schularbeit den Kampf der Nationalen Front 
des demokratischen Deutschland fiir die Einheit Deutschlands, fiir den Frieden und fiir die 
Freundschaft mit allen friedlicbenden Kriften der Welt unter der Fiihrung der Sowjetunion unter- 
stiitzt; 

ob der Lehramtsbewerber ein iiberzeugter Freund der Sowjetunion ist, und wie er sich fiir die 
Festigung des Freundschaftsverhiltnisses mit der Sowjetunion und den Volksdemokratien unter 
Bejahung der Oder-Neisse Grenze als Friedensgrenze bei den Schiilern, den Eltern und in der 
demokratischen Offentlichkeit einsetzt; 

. ob der Lehramtsbewerber die Aufgaben der demokratischen Schule beim Aufbau der DDR erkannt 
hat und sich in seiner padagogischen und Offentlichen Tatigkeit aktiv an ihrer Durchfiihrung 
beteiligt; 

. dass sich der Lehramtsbewerber feste Kenntnisse in den Grundlagen des Marxismus-Leninismus als 
der Voraussetzung fiir das Verstandnis der Sowjetpidagogik als der fortschrittlichtesten Padagogik 
der Welt angeeignet hat; 

. ob sich der Lehramtsbewerber seiner fiihrenden Rolle in der Unterrichts-und Erziehungsarbeit be- 
wusst und darum bestrebt ist, stindig an seiner fachlichen Qualifizierung zu arbeiten. 

(Reprinted in Das Erziehungswesen der Sowjetzone, p. 101 et seq.) 
>Im Kampf um die Einheit unseres Vaterlandes ist unsere Mutteisprache eine scharfe Waffe. Sie 
starkt die Erkenntnis der ZusammengehGrigkeit und bildet damit die Grundlage fiir ein neues National- 
bewusstsein. Ihr Vorhandensein und ihr Weiterbestehen miissen zum unerschiitterlichen Bollwerk 
gegeniiber den Gegnern der nationalen Einheit unseres Vaterlandes werden. In der DDR schafft das 
werktitige Volk, unterstiitzt von den friedeliebenden Menschen allen Teilen unseres Vaterlandes, mit 
aller Kraft am demokratischen Aufbau Deutschlands. Als Mittel zur gegenseitigen Verstandigung beim 

Austausch vom Wissen, Erfahrungen und Erkenntnissen, zur Verhiitung oder Uberwindung von 

Irrtiimern und zum Ausdruck gemeinschaftlichen Gesinnungen und Gefiihle kommt hierbei der 

Muttersprache die entscheidende Bedeutung zu. Je mehr die Denk-und Ausdrucksfahigkeiten jedes 

einzelnen entwickelt ist, umso besser sind die Verstandigungsméglichkeiten, um so reibungsleser und 

rascher lassen sich die gemeinsamen Aufbau-Vorhaben meistern, um so sicherer werden wir aber auch 
die kiinstlich geschaftenen Zwiespiltigkeiten innerhalb unseres Vaterlandes beseitigen. (Lehrplan fiir 

Grundschulen: Deutsch 1-8 Schuljahr. Berlin, 1951, p. 3.) 
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OTTO LUDWIG’S DER ERBFORSTER AS A BURGERLICHES 
TRAUERSPIEL 


BY BriGiItTE E. SCHATZKY 


THE 1840s — that period during which, in the words of A. J. P. Taylor, 
‘German history reached its turning-point and failed to turn’ — also saw the 
production of two major dramas whose contemporary themes and problems 
set in a bourgeois milieu strike, each in its own way, at the very root of that 
abortive revolution. Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena, written in 1843, deliber- 
ately set out to be a biirgerliches Trauerspiel par excellence, by showing in all 
its tragic implications the weaknesses inherent in the middle class itself, and 
it thus had a singularly prophetic significance. Ludwig’s Erbforster was not 
completed until 1849, and as another so-called biirgerliches Trauerspiel might 
reasonably be expected to furnish an even more precise and critical comment 
on the fundamental issues raised by the events of the previous year. 

In examining Ludwig’s play along these lines, it is important to bear in 
mind its lengthy and tortuous history, which shows that initially his aims 
were far less conscious and unequivocal than Hebbel’s. The beginnings of 
Der Erbforster go back as far as 1845 — through Die Wildschiitzen to a frag- 
ment entitled Die Waldburg which can hardly have been intended as a pure 
biirgerliches Trauerspiel; for although it contains several features character- 
istic of the genre (notably the motifs of the “Kinderm6rderin’ and of the love 
between nobleman’s son and maiden of lowly birth), these are relatively 
unimportant to the dramatic action which centres on two non-bourgeois 
protagonists — a nobleman and a well-to-do peasant. The conflict between 
them is based on a purely personal misunderstanding caused by the eviction 
from the estate of a labourer whose part the hero misguidedly takes against 
his master until he is finally made to see the error of his ways. Whereas 
the nobleman is on the whole conceived with sympathy and respect, the 
peasant is portrayed as rather rough and violent. At the same time, he is 
imbued with a strong sense of justice — a quality which in Ludwig’s other 
work tends to be the characteristic attribute of the Biirger rather than of the 
peasant, whose stultified conservatism, indeed, was in the later versions to 
serve as a useful foil to the liberalism of his social superior. This may partly 
account for the sociological metamorphosis which takes place in Die 
Wildschiitzen: the peasant becomes a man of the lower middle class, first as 
‘Braupachter’, then as “Fabrikant’ and finally as ‘Forster’ or ‘Erbf6rster’. 
Another and deeper reason is Ludwig's evident desire to avoid glaring social 
contrasts, since, despite the ‘Revolutionsstimmung’ frequently referred to, 
an out-and-out class conflict was not part of his design. In true Romantic 
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style, therefore, feudal conditions were changed into a harmonious and 
idyllic relationship between master and servant, and in order to narrow the 
social gap even further and make this relationship more convincing, ‘Herr 
von Steinriick’ or ‘Graf von Waldenheim’, is made by the author to join 
the ranks of the wealthy bourgeoisie and become ‘Herr Stein, ein reicher 
Fabrikherr und Gutsbesitzer’. 

This approximation of the protagonists to the middle class, which forms 
the basis of the transition to Der Erbforster, is however, oftset by an important 
shift of emphasis regarding their economic relationship. For Ludwig now 
goes out of his way to point out that Ulrich has not always been in the 
service of Stein, that, on the contrary, the estate has only just been purchased 
by the latter, and that in fact the whole trouble only began after Ulrich’s 
old friend had assumed the important additional role of employer. ‘Ich 
bin Herr von Diisterwalde. Sie sind mein Diener’ is a clear and unassailable 
assertion of his new relationship to the forester, against which the latter’s 
defiant retort, ‘Ich bin Forster von Diisterwalde’ carries little weight. His 
thunderous, “Wer ist Herr hier? Element!’ is as deluded and unavailing as 
Miller’s “Das ist meine Stube’ — not, be it noted, by virtue of his class, but 
because of his position as employee of a private estate owner. It is his 
refusal to recognize the legal implications of this position which is chiefly 
responsible for the tragic conflict. With all his sturdy pride, his high sense of 
duty, but also his narrow and still fundamentally peasant-like mentality, he 
refuses to recognize what he considers to be mere niceties of distinction 
between private and public servants. As a civil servant, it is pointed out, he 
might hope for redress, but this only makes him rail against the artificialities 
of the law, not against the institution of private ownership as such. However 
this may be, his economic dependence now appears in its stark reality. He 
who has laboured solely in the interests of his employer is dismissed and 
driven to speak with bitterness of “wealthy old Stein in his castle’, thereby 
unconsciously echoing the sentiments of such dubious characters as Frei, the 
proletarian, or Weiler, the bankrupt shopkeeper. He feels himself ‘ruined’ 
both in honour and estate; for the two, as his peasant brother-in-law is 
always reminding him, go together: “Recht kostet Geld. Recht ist ein 
Spielzeug fiir die Reichen.’ For him, simple idealist that he is, honour is not 
a commodity that can be bartered, and when Stein offers him money as 
compensation for his dismissal, all his “Biirgerstolz’ rises up with furious 
indignation, and he is prepared to sacrifice the happiness of his family rather 
than recognize the untenability of his position. 

It is Stein, eminently secure in his social and economic position, who is 
deliberately and conscientiously represented as being much more ready to 
yield and make amends— though not until he has asserted himself and 
shown his power as employer to dismiss him. Anxious to reinstate the 
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Erbf6rster, but equally anxious to do so with as little loss of face as possible, 
he even contemplates passing on the estate to his son. That he is prevented 
from doing so is in itself indirectly due to financial considerations — which, 
in Ludwig’s own view, had, with the growing influence of democracy, 
superseded considerations of mere class snobbery. For whilst Stein is waver- 
ing, his hand is forced by Moller, the petty ‘Bedientenseele’ who regards the 
intended marriage between Marie (daughter of Ulrich) and Robert (son of 
Stein) as a most regrettable mésalliance. The dowry which, according to his 
calculations, the forester’s daughter can bring to the marriage is quite 
unworthy of the son of ‘Stein & Co.’, and with uncalled-for haste and 
officiousness he puts his master’s order of dismissal irrevocably into effect. 

The fact that both Stein and Ulrich are shown to be consciously above 
mere money matters, does not hide the reality of the latter’s position: either 
he gives in to his employer’s demands or he loses his livelihood. Within the 
framework of ‘private enterprise’ it is this fundamental labour-relation 
which is ultimately decisive, not the intrinsic merits of the particular case 
at issue — a state of affairs clearly illustrated by Stein, who wants merely to 
assert his right as employer and for whom the actual question under dis- 
cussion is but a matter of principle. As long as this question concerned the 
requisitioning of the tied cottage occupied by a rather disreputable individual 
and hinged on a demonstrably forged document, the issue was essentially 
uncomplicated; the master was in the right and the hero had merely to be 
made to see the folly of his ways. However, once Ludwig substituted the 
question of forest thinning — i.e. a highly controversial matter of great social 
and economic importance at the time — he gave a new and far-reaching twist 
to the conflict, since on such a very debatable point it was more difficult 
to prove the wrong-headedness of the hero. Ludwig does, in fact, seem to 
have been involuntarily predisposed towards Ulrich’s side of the case, for 
only those reasons which speak against the proposed scheme of ‘Durch- 
forstung’ are advanced fully and, in view of the Erbf6rster’s greater technical 
knowledge and respect for the laws of nature, at all convincingly. One 
cannot help sympathizing with him — if only because Stein, with his com- 
plete indifference to the practical issues involved, provides no real alterna- 
tives. The fact that the origin of the whole idea of thinning the forest is 
attributed not to him at all, but to that disreputable, irresponsible character, 
the ‘Buchjager’, who found it ‘in an old book’, certainly does not suggest a 
progressive landowner imposing modern methods on a stupid and unco- 
operative rural population. 

Yet this seems to have been Ludwig’ s intention, for there is no doubt that 
Stein, who, as a member of the aristocracy in Die Wildschiitzen had been 
conceived as a representative of the old generation, was now to stand for the 
enlightened bourgeoisie. It is the Erbforster who, for all his passion for 
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freedom and independence (said to be the characteristic traits of forest 
dwellers) and his hostility towards the reactionary peasantry, is conceived as 
eminently conservative in outlook: in his patriarchal attitude to the family, 
in his literal adherence to the word of the Bible, in his loyalty to tradition, 
and last but not least in his approach to his work. The latter, according to 
Ludwig's own theory, shows the typically conservative attitude of the crafts- 
man in technical matters, since, being essentially a man of instinct, he is 
wary of exercising his reason. 

Seen in this light, Ulrich cannot be divorced from the class to which he 
belongs, but unfortunately Ludwig was not sufficiently aware of this at the 
time, and much of the play’s lack of inner unity is due to his inadequate 
grasp of the social problems which he himself raises. Thus the important 
issue of the forest is never fully debated in its practical implications, the 
concrete arguments put forward by the hero becoming obscured by Lud- 
wig's subjective attitude to the claims of the opposing party, which had to be 
upheld at all costs and which fitted nicely into his firmly rooted conception 
of the tragic hero as challenging a force clearly seen to be ethically stronger 
than himself. The Erbf6rster’s case is as persuasively argued as Dr. Stock- 
mann’s in An Enemy of the People; but with this crucial difference, that 
Ibsen’s hero sponsors an unquestionably righteous cause in face of an equally 
unquestionably wicked society. The kind of subtle irony which is already 
inherent in the title of this play was wholly alien to Ludwig’s conception, 
and although he later regrets having failed to bring out his own ironical 
attitude, it was to have been directed against his hero and not against the 
society which brands him as a criminal. Half aware that, owing to insuffi- 
cient objectivity on his part, he had enlisted too much sympathy for the hero, 
he regretted having undermined the supremely important factor of his guilt. 

As so often, it was this problem of guilt which proved to be Ludwig's 
greatest stumbling-block. As long as the Erbf6rster is concerned with the 
immediate personal issue of his ‘few miserable trees’, he talks sensibly and 
persuasively, and his scorn for civil service bureaucracy is surely not unjusti- 
fied. He is the representative of natural, subjective justice, basing his claims 
on the promptings of his simple, unsophisticated heart, whilst Stein is on the 
side of conventional, objective justice based on the preservation of civic law 
and order. But nothing was further from Ludwig’s intentions than to write a 
‘Tragédie der gleichen Berechtigungen’: the balance had to be unmistakably 
weighted against his hero from the beginning. Accordingly, Ulrich’s rustic 
naiveté is not only seen to afford a sadly feeble protection against the harsh, 
impersonal demands of reality, but leads him to commit a crucial error: he 
takes the law into his own hands before he has heard the verdict of the 
authorities to whom he has himself appealed. Unlike Antigone, unlike 
Michael Kohlhaas, unlike all the other great tragic figures who knowingly 
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defy a clearly established law or decree, the Erbf6rster acts blindly (and 
thus, incidentally, in direct contrast to Ludwig’s own subsequent theories). 
Thus, what has all the makings of a conflict between the opposing claims of 
what Hebbel calls ‘biirgerliche Gerechtigkeit’ and ‘Gerechtigkeit selbst’, 
develops into the beginnings of Ludwig’s favourite notion of pure character 
tragedy, in which the hero is reduced almost to the level of a common 
criminal simply and solely through ‘the sheer madness of unjustly and 
blindly growing passion’. 

This growing emphasis on the purely psychological aspects of tragic guilt 
is matched by a corresponding stripping of the Erbf6rster’s actions of much 
of their objective social content. After the second act no more is heard of the 
preservation of the German forest regions, of a more personal attitude to 
labour or a reform in the legal status of private employees; Ulrich becomes 
blinkered to all but the regaining of his own good name. Nevertheless 
Ludwig could not escape the consequences of his own realistic motivation 
and the fact that his characters had been conceived in an unusually well- 
defined social context. The Erbf6rster’s passion for justice is really nothing 
more than the ordinary bourgeois craving for respectability, for “Biir- 
gerehre’ and ‘Redlichkeit’, which in the play are sharply contrasted with the 
total indifference to justice shown by the rich peasantry and the crude 
misrepresentation of it by the proletariat. The violent, unreasoning manner 
in which the Erbf6rster tries to defend it is characteristic of the uneducated 
and ultimately defenceless member of the lower middle class which had only 
recently emerged from conditions of feudalism. As ‘Instinktmensch’, as 
‘the common man of the people’, as Ludwig called him, he acts not so much 
out of conscious defiance as out of ignorance of the law. In the final analysis 
his transgression is due not to the exaggeration of a great human passion, 
but to a deficiency in intellectual powers, to what Ludwig described as his 
‘Bildungsstufe’, which in turn is essentially the result of his particular 
milieu. 

Even though Ulrich acts inevitably as a member of his class, with all its 
prejudices and shortcomings, its aspirations and grievances, he does so 
unconsciously, and Ludwig goes out of his way to present him as a man who 
fights an isolated battle, who belongs to no political party and sponsors no 
class issues. The outstanding possibility presented in the third act of allying 
his cause to a wider one, that of a general incipient revolutionary movement, 
is left unexploited — in conspicuous contrast to some earlier versions where 
the hero was to have been an avowed revolutionary, whether in the Peasants’ 
Rebellion or the French Revolution. 

But the further this fundamentally law-abiding citizen goes in his short- 
sighted idealism, the more divorced he becomes from bourgeois society and 
the more he in fact resembles the much despised hot-headed revolutionaries 
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of the proletariat. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that a rebellious rascal 
like Frei should express a warm fellow-feeling for him and identify his cause 
with his own: “Da driiben weiss man schon nicht mehr, was oben und was 
unten ist, und bei uns geht’s heut oder morgen noch los. Der Erbf6rster 
hat sich schon in seinem Jagerhaus verbarrikadiert.’ Nothing is further from 
Ulrich’s unpolitical mind than to defy established authority and start a 
revolt — a fact which is underlined by his final unqualified admission of his 
guilt. Yet the unreflecting violence of his actions in effect bears a marked 
resemblance to the sporadic stirrings amongst the peasant proletariat who 
have already plundered and set fire to the castle. However personal may be 
the motives for his action, however outspoken his contempt for the rebels, 
the general ferment, in which intellectual revolutionary talk has filtered down 
to the poorest inhabitants of remote hamlets, could hardly fail to affect his 
position also and sweep him away on the tide of an unconscious mass 
revolution which is utterly alien to his view of bourgeois morality. By 
resorting to violent means he is for a time outwardly identifying himself 
with men who have very different ends in view. 

The influence of contemporary events on Ludwig is here evident, and he 
himself alleged that Der Erbforster, having been completed in the year 
following the Paris revolution of 1848, was written to serve as a warning 
against the dangerous, unpredictable consequences of actions dictated 
primarily by a reckless and senseless spirit of hatred and revenge. “Der 
Schuss, der gefallen war, da die Munizipalgarde — ich glaube — das Hotel 
eines Ministers vertheidigte ...jener verhangnisvolle Schuss als Symbol, 
wie das Geschick von Menschen und Vélkern der Spielball des Zufalls 
werden kann, wenn sie den Schutz der Besonnenheit aus den Hinden geben, 
hatte auch nicht verfehlt, der Phantasie sich einzudriicken’. This virtually 
puts a symbolic construction upon the chance happenings and fatal coinci- 
dences which fill the last three acts; but this would be acceptable only if the 
first rash, impetuous act on the part of the hero were in fact devoid of any 
objective justification whatsoever and thus the only real cause of the tragedy. 
In the light of Ludwig’s own realistic motivation in the earlier part of the 
play, however, the Erbf6rster’s actions are seen to be inextricably bound up 
with and to a large extent determined by the peculiar conditions of his 
environment: he acts as he does because, with his narrow, uneducated 
mentality, he is unable to grasp the situation confronting him and because, 
in his dependent social position, he can see no other way of asserting himself. 
Having been conceived as a member of the lower middle class, he develops 
into a person exhibiting all the characteristic limitations of that class (both 
self-imposed and conditioned from outside) and comes into conflict with 
forces which must inevitably prove too powerful and crushing. 

But this was not Ludwig’s intention, the partial exoneration of his hero 
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through the determining influence of the state, society, or ‘similar scape- 
goats being opposed equally to his political and to his dramatic convictions. 
The impression aimed at in the latter part of the play is of a man who, on 
account of his quite unreasonable stubbornness and one unpremeditated 
action, becomes involved in a series of improbable situations which alone 
prevent the “Wiederherstellung seiner biirgerlichen Verhaltnisse’ so devoutly 
desired by Stein. But for these he might still, in the words of the Pastor, 
‘turn from his wickedness and live’, and return to the fold of a stable com- 
munity devoid of any inherent or insoluble contradictions. The case of the 
small man, so sympathetically argued at the beginning as the product and 
victim of an unfairly regulated society, is progressively weakened until it 
appears as an unfortunate and quite uncalled-for defection from his God- 
given estate. He has trespassed against the existing code of social morality 
and must suffer the consequences. 

Ludwig had from the beginning been instinctively on the side of Stein, 
the representative of reason and moderation, order and stability, whilst a, 
the same time being genuinely and intimately sympathetic to the ordinaryt 
simple folk he knew so well. But with the growth of the revolutionary 
spirit his liberalism assumed an increasingly conservative character. ‘In 
Ruhe ein eingeschranktes, biirgerliches Gliick zu geniessen’ seemed his 
highest ideal, and he abhorred the convulsive, demagogic methods of 
revolution. What was required was not a complete and thoroughgoing 
transformation, but the consolidation on ‘democratic’ lines of existing 
bourgeois society, whose raison d’étre scarcely needed to be debated and 
opposition to which was foolish and irresponsible. Far from exercising 
criticism of the bourgeoisie, he sets it up as the ideal and points to the dangers 
threatening it both from within and without in the shape of men who act 
irrationally and in defiance of its laws. 

Yet although the structure of bourgeois society remains essentially un- 
changed, it is nevertheless seen to be severely shaken in the course of the play. 
Indeed, no previous dramatist has given us a more faithful reflection of Ger- 
man provincial life in the middle of the nineteenth century — a time when 
the petite-bourgeoisie was made aware of the inadequacy and obsoleteness 
of its ideas in face of a development in which the apparent stability of its 
existence was threatened by force from above and revolution from below. 
Fundamentally, Der Erbforster spells the tragedy of the petit-bourgeois, 
with the hero as a true representative of that ‘extremely vacillating’ class 
which Friedrich Engels described some two years after the completion of the 
play: ‘Humble and crouchingly submissive under a powerful feudal or 
monarchical Government, it turns to the side of Liberalism when the middle 
class is in the ascendant; it becomes seized with violent democratic fits as 
soon as the middle class has secured its own supremacy, but falls back into 
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abject despondency as soon as the class below itself, the proletarians, at- 
tempts an independent movement’ (Germany: revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion, 1851). The growing preponderance of elements from the Schicksals- 
drama does much to obscure this fundamental issue, but not enough to hide 
Ludwig’s regrettable failure to tackle realistically the many grave problems 
he has himself raised. The solution he offers is as unsatisfactory as Stein's 
desperate action in calling out the militia against his rebellious servant; but 
given his political as well as his dramatic premises, it 1s indeed difficult to 
conceive of any other solution. In his hands the biirgerliches Trauerspiel 
had reached its limits — limits beyond which lie unmistakably the beginnings 
of modern social drama with its very different presuppositions. 
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THOMAS MANN IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
BY E. KoOCcCH-EMMERY 


Mrs. H. T. Lowe-Porter, the indefatigable translator of Thomas Mann, has 
tackled an almost impossible task. Yet she has succeeded in introducing 
Thomas Mann’s works to the English-speaking world. We find her transla- 
tions in every bookshop and in every library; the number of those who read 
Thomas Mann in translation must be as large as those who read the original. 

Nobody can help admiring Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s enterprise and persever- 
ance. Thomas Mann’s works have now grown to quite a formidable 
collection of large volumes, and, with very few exceptions, she has translated 
them all. 

The field of Thomas Mann’s knowledge and interests is practically un- 
limited: it comprises music, literature, art, politics, theology, medicine, 
Indian and European philosophy, history — these are just the main themes of 
some of his novels. And in all these branches of learning he is by no means 
satisfied with the role of an amateur and casual observer, but uses the technical 
vocabulary of the expert, and takes great pains to present the subject in 
minute detail. One would assume therefore that the translator, also, would 
have to acquire quite a considerable knowledge of all these special arts and 
sciences before starting on such a responsible undertaking. 

But this is only the beginning of a translator's difficulties. Thomas Mann 
has inherited from no less a predecessor than Goethe a German style which, 
in its ponderous, sonorous, beauty, is a miracle of logical precision, of flexible 
phraseology and accumulative vigour. Every single paragraph in Thomas 
Mann’s writings represents a solid structure, it is built to an architect's plan; 
some of them may be compared to castles, others to cathedrals, others to 
picture galleries or wayside inns, but they are all solidly constructed. 

The unique secret of German syntax, that you can encase your sentences 
into each other, interlink and dovetail them in a hundred different ways, this 
skilful art has been exploited by Thomas Mann with a dazzling, almost un- 
canny mastery. The result is a word texture so closely knit, so delicately 
shaped, so subtly suggestive of every shade of thought and emotion, that any 
less enterprising translator would have despaired of ever ‘rendering it down’ 
into comprehensible English. 

Perhaps I should emphasize that Thomas Mann’s prose in the original 
never offers any difficulty of comprehension. His periods may, at times, 
extend over half a page or more, yet they are always logically correlated, 
perfectly lucid, and — try as you may — hardly one phrase or word can be 
moved or altered without detracting from the effectiveness of the whole 
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paragraph. The translator feels that by shifting just one stone he will make 
the whole edifice tumble on his head. 

I have been trying to find out what makes German literary prose so very 
difficult to translate. The answer is that the German period, in spite of its 
length, is made up of very distinct parts; the various clauses and phrases 
retain a much greater degree of independence than their English equivalents. 
The co-ordinating or subordinating particles are so much more obvious, the 
word order so varied and distinctive that, although clearly indicating their 
relationship to the whole, they prevent the subordinate statements from be- 
ing completely absorbed by or amalgamated with the main clause. In 
reading one of Thomas Mann’s elaborate monster sentences we never lose 
sight of the general pattern, he guides us, as it were, through the streets of a 
city, where we pass from one suburb into the other, but all turning points 
are clearly marked. In English the same sentence would be far too congested, 
cumbersome and unwieldy. 

In the following I shall place original and translation side by side, not 
merely to criticize but to arrive at some general criteria of translation from 
the German. The translator, just because he feels that a purely literal transla- 
tion is out of the question, concentrates on detail, on word-translation, but is 
inclined to overlook the main principle that underlies the sentence structure 
in the original. 

Thomas Mann’s sentences are remarkable for their PERSPECTIVE, they guide 
our eyes and thoughts to a certain goal, and relate every word and particle to 
it. Nothing must obliterate this vista; it is Mann’s artistry and skill that lure 
us along in one direction, and everything we see along the way has its true 
proportion to, and is an integral part of, the whole. The German reader has 
no difficulty in following the author’s intentions, but the translator, obsessed 
with the idea of finding an exact English equivalent for every German word, 
is inclined to focus his attention on the various obstacles he encounters along 
the way. The result may seem faithful enough to the casual reader but, in 
reality, the character of the piece has been changed. What was a beautifully 
planned park with a castle on the horizon, is now a maze of jerry-built 
houses with little pocket-handkerchief gardens, all neatly fenced and 
independent, but the reader no longer knows where to go, he has lost the 
guiding hand of the artist — in other words: he feels bored. 

A comparison between the original and the translation, therefore, provides 
us with some concrete evidence of the manner in which Thomas Mann 
arouses our interest and holds our attention, even when dealing with the 
most complex subjects. This, to me, is the most fascinating problem in all 
translation — how to recapture the style of the original, how to integrate all 
relevant detail into one living whole, one live organism. 

Even if we assume that the translator can never be completely successful 
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we can demand from him that he presents the work as a whole; whatever else 
he may have to alter, interpret, adapt — he must never dissect, he must never 
upset the balance between the various parts and the whole. 

Seen from this angle we find that Thomas Mann’s sentences have a very 
definite character of their own. They usually consist of an introductory 
phrase or clause (PROTASIS), a middle part that contains the principal state- 
ment, and a coda: an additional statement or explanation (apoposis). This 
type of sentence, with three distinct parts of approximately equal importance, 
| shall call Type a; I also like to refer to it as the ‘triptych’ because it bears a 
striking resemblance to the three panels of an altar-piece. 

The three ‘panels’ of such a sentence can undergo every possible variation, 
they may each be broken up into two or three secondary clauses, phrases or 
word-groups, enlarged by all sorts of appositions and parentheses, but still 
the same pattern recurs with amazing regularity: 

Buddenbrooks (p. 9) contains a very typical example. We have a succession 
of three statements, each followed by a relative clause. 


A. Die Frau Konsulin, neben ihrer Schwiegermutter auf dem geradlinigen» 
weiss lackierten und mit einem goldenen Léwenkopf verzierten Sofa, 
dessen Polster hellgelb iiberzogen waren, 
B. warf einen Blick auf ihren Gatten, 
der in einem Armsessel bei ihr sass, 
C. und kam ihrer kleinen Tochter zu Hilfe, 
die der Grossvater 
am Fenster 
auf den Knien hielt. 
Translation by Mrs. Lowe-Porter: “Frau Consul Buddenbrook shot a glance at 
her husband and came to the rescue of her little daughter. She sat with her 
mother-in-law on a straight white-enaimelled sofa with yellow cushions and a gilded 
lion’s head at the top. The Consul was in his easy-chair beside her, and her child 
perched on her grandfather's knee in the window.’ 


We see Thomas Mann’s careful plan, he first introduces each person separ- 
ately, places them in the room in relation to each other, and makes sure that 
story and description are closely interlinked. The translator is tempted to 
get the narrative over as quickly as possible, cutting out all interpolations. 
But then, alas, they trail behind, these descriptive sentences, to no purpose, 
because they no longer help to make our first impressions more vivid, they 
only delay the progress of the narrative. 

Another example from Dr. Faustus (p. 63): 


A. Das Magazin in den Raumen des Halbgeschosses, aus denen oft, in den 
verschiedensten Klangfarben, ein solches durch die Oktaven laufendes Pro- 
bieren erscholl, 
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B. bot einen herrlichen, lockenden, ich méchte sagen, kulturell bezaubernden 
Anblick, 

C. der die akustische Phantasie zu einem gewissen inneren Brausen aufregte. 
Translation: “The ware rooms in the mezzanine often resounded with such 
rehearsals, the voices running through the octaves in the most varied colours. 
The whole place afforded a splendid, I might say, a culturally enchanting and 
alluring sight, stimulating the aural imagination till it effervesced.’ 


In the German, the sentence structure is quite typical: first the subject 
group with its qualifying clause, then the remainder of the main clause, with 
special emphasis on the object, which in turn is followed by a relative clause. 
This last clause, however, is obviously not part of the middle sector, but a 
beautifully balanced cadence. In the translation, the period is broken in half; 
it loses its poetical and musical quality, its slow crescendo. 

Thomas Mann always takes his time to develop, to prepare his statement. 
Often he introduces a character, tells us something about his features, his 
appearance, then refers to the particular situation in which we find him 
(time, weather, place, etc.), and only after our curiosity has thus been aroused 
are we told what happened. 

The first sentence of Lotte in Weimar (p. 9) is an excellent example: 


A. Der Kellner des Gasthofes ‘Zum Elephanten’ in Weimar, Mager, ein 


gebildeter Mann, 
B. hatte an einem noch sommerlichen Tage ziemlich tief im September 1816 


C. ein bewegendes, freudig verwirrendes Erlebnis. 

Translation: “A. In October of the year 1816, and early in the month when the 
weather was still almost summery, 

B. a singular experience befell the head waiter at the inn “Zum Elephanten” 


in Weimar. 
C. His name was Mager — a man not without some pretension to education 


and culture.’ 


The translator felt that ‘ein gebildeter Mann’ (‘a man of some culture’) 
needed some qualification, but by placing the recalcitrant word at the end of 
the sentence, she not only upset Mann’s careful sentence structure, but also 
led us to believe that Mager would probably be one of the chief characters of 
the novel. Mann, on the other hand, places the emphasis on “ein bewegendes, 
freudig verwirrendes Erlebnis’. We are not meant to look at Mager, not 
yet — Mager is a spectator like ourselves. We are to look at the ensuing 
scene through Mager’s eyes. 

Why the month of the occurrence had to be changed in the translation 
remains a mystery. 

Very often the English translator prefers a personal subject to an impersonal 
one, as in Buddenbrooks (p. 669): 
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A. Die Tatsache, dass ihr Bruder iiber seinen Sohn und einzigen Erben 
hinweggegangen war, 

B. dass er fiir ihn nicht hatte die Firma am Leben erhalten wollen, 

C. enttduschte und schmerzte sie sehr.’ 

Translation: “She was disappointed and grieved 

that her brother had passed over his son and heir 

and had not wished to keep the firm alive for him to step into.’ 


Again I feel that Mann’s style should have been preserved: ‘enttauschte 
und schmerzte sie’ is far more effective at the end of the sentence than at the 
beginning. It is also in keeping with Mann’s habit of gradually unravelling 
his periods that he often begins with an impersonal subject where the 
translator insists on stating the facts bluntly from the beginning. 

The periods we have considered so far always begin with the subject 
group, i.e., the subject is followed by a qualifying phrase or clause. In the 
next group of examples the qualifying phrase precedes the subject, and the 
translator finds it even more difficult to preserve the symmetrical sentence 
structure of the original. 


Der Zauberberg (p. $5): 

A. Vollstandig schwarz gekleidet und um das wirre schwarzgraue Haar einen 
schwarzen Schleier gewunden, 

B. wanderte sie ruhelos und gleichmiassig rasch, mit krummen Knien und steif 
nach vorn hangenden Armen dahin 

C. und blickte, Querfalten in der Stirn, mit kohlschwarzen Augen, unter 
denen schlaffe Hautsacke hingen, starr von unten geradeaus. 

Translation: “Dressed all in black, a black veil wound about her dishevelled 
hair, with wrinkled and coal-black eyes that had hanging pouches of skin beneath 
them, 

she moved with rapid, restless steps along the garden paths, staring straight 
before her, her knees a little bent, her arms hanging stiffly down.’ 


In German the introduction gives her outward appearance, the central 
part shows how she walks disconsolately about the sanatorium once she 
knows that both her sons are doomed, and only the apodosis turns our 
attention to her staring black eyes. The translator tries to get as much as 
possible of the description into the introductory part — hair, veil, pouches of 
skin, all mixed up together — and then a few left-overs — knees and arms— 
are trailing dismally behind. 

The easiest solution for the translator is to cut the period in half and make 
two independent sentences out of it: 

Der Tod in Venedig (p. 11) 
A. Méassig hochgewachsen, mager, bartlos und auffallend stumpfnisig, 


B. gehérte der Mann zum rothaarigen Typus 
C. und besass dessen milchige und sommersprossige Haut. 
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Translation: ‘He was of medium height, thin, beardless and strikingly snub- 
nosed; ; 

he belonged to the red-haired type and possessed its milky, treckled skin.’ 

or Buddenbrooks (p. 679): 

A. Ohne iiber irgendwelche Krafte zum Ausschreiten und Laufen mehr zu. 
verfiigen, 

liess er seinen Oberk6rper einfach nach vorne fallen, 

B. wobei die Beine wohl oder iibel das Hinstiirzen verhindern mussten, 
indem sie sich stolpernd und schlotternd ebenfalls vorwarts bewegten 

C. und gelangte so vor die erste Pforte, als das Klingeln schon verstummt 
war. 

Translation: “He felt that his legs had no more power to advance: 

he simply let his body fall forward, 

the legs moved willy-nilly to prevent his stumbling, 

and thus he staggered on and arrived at the gate just as the bell had ceased 
ringing. 


We notice that Thomas Mann paints a picture with a very clear perspec- 
tive. The first infinitive gives the cause of his strange motion, the two 
subordinate clauses that follow the main clause complete the description, 
while the second main clause shows him reaching the goal; every word 
throughout the four preceding phases has pointed to that goal. Notice also 
that the main verbs are at the end of each phrase until ‘und gelangte so’, 
when the rhythm is reversed. In English we find five main clauses, all of 
equal importance, a perfect example of cool, impassionate statements, the 
very opposite of the German, where infinitive, conjunctions (wobei, 
indem), present participles (stolpernd, schlotternd), word order, all combine 
to urge us on in breathless anxiety until at last the normal word order of the 
second main clause indicates that he has partly achieved this aim. 


A large number of Thomas Mann’s periods seem to begin with a main 
clause, which, however, does not contain the principal statement, but only 
leads up to it. Again the translator feels compelled to cut the period into 
three independent sentences and to reverse the rhythm: 


Der Tod in Venedig (p. 10): 

A. Weder auf der gepflasterten Ungererstrasse, deren Schienengeleise sich 
einsam gleissend gegen Schwabing erstreckten, 

noch auf der Féhringer Chaussee 

war ein Fuhrwerk zu sehen; 

B. hinter den Ziunen der Steinmetzereien, wo zu Kauf stehende Kreuze 
Gedichtnistafeln und Monumente ein zweites, unbehaustes Griberfeld 
bilden, regte sich nichts, 

C. und das byzantinische Bauwerk der Aussegnungshalle gegeniiber lag 
schweigend im Abglanz des scheidenden Tages. 
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Translation: “Not a wagon in sight, either on the paved Ungererstrasse, with its 
gleaming tramlines stretching off towards Schwabing, nor on the Féhring 
highway. 

Nothing stirred behind the hedge in the stone-mason’s yard, where crosses, 

. monuments, and commemorative tablets made a supernumerary and un- 

= tenanted graveyard opposite the real one. 

The mortuary chapel, a structure in Byzantine style, stood facing it, silent 
in the gleam of the ebbing day.’ 


1 have tried to show in several of the preceding examples how easily 
it Thomas Mann’s sentences and clauses can be arranged in groups of three. 


They almost form a geometrical pattern. I can see no reason why this pattern 
should not be preserved in the English translation: 


a | ila anil 


Der Zauberberg (p. 12): 

4a Seine Meinung vielmehr war gewesen, [general introduction] 

| A. sie rasch abzutun, weil sie abgetan werden musste, 

B. ganz als derselbe zuriickzukehren, als der er abgefahren war, 


C= C. und sein Leben genau dort wieder aufzunehmen, wo er es fiir einen 
0 Augenblick hatte liegenlassen miissen. 

n. Translation: ‘He had not meant to 

a | take the journey seriously or commit himself deeply to it; but 

“~~ A. to get it over quickly, since it had to be made, 

; B. to return as he had gone, 
‘ f 2 C. and to take up his life at the point where, for the moment, he had had to 
. lay it down.’ 
i The negative statement ‘He had not meant to take the journey seriously, 
a etc.’ is not in the German text. 
he 

The impersonal introductory main clause seems to worry the translator 
throughout: 

ai Dr. Faustus (p. 427): 


rf So kam cs sogar vor, 
y dass Seine Exzellenz selbst am Klavier begleitete, 


1tO was ihnen schmeichelte, 
obgleich seine pianistischen Kenntnisse dem Klavierauszug wenig gewachsen 
waren... 
ich Translation: ‘Thus His Excellence himself could flatter the singers 
by playing their accompaniments on the piano, 
although his pianistic virtuosity was scarcely equa! to the task... .’ 


or Der Zauberberg (p. 157): 
Thm war, als ob an seinem hitzigen Kopf, 
uze s . 
ald dem schlechten Geschmack, den er meistens im Munde hatte, 
und dem willkiirlichen Klopfen seines Herzens viel weniger die Schwierig- 
keiten der Akklimatisation schuld seien, als Dinge wie das Treiben des rus- 
sischen Ehepaares nebenan, 


lag 
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die Reden der kranken und dummen Frau Stihr bei Tische, 

des Herrenreiters weicher Husten... .’ 

Translation: “His overheated head, the prevailing bad taste in his mouth, the 
fitful throbbing of his heart, were, or so he felt, less evil accompaniments 
to the process of acclimatization than such things as. . . .’ 


The meaning of the sentence has been misunderstood or arbitrarily altered. 

It is in keeping with Thomas Mann’s sentence rhythm that he keeps the 
final statement for the end, even if it means placing the object clause before 
the verb. Here we can sympathize with the translator. It really is not easy 
to imitate the German construction in English. I can find only one example 
where Mrs. Lowe-Porter stuck to the original word order: 


Doktor Faustus (p. 245): 

A. Dass er mich vom Bahnhof abholen wiirde, 

B. hatte ich nicht erwartet, 

C. hatte ihn auch gar nicht die Stunde meiner Ankunft wissen lassen. 
Translation: “That he would fetch me from the station 

I had not expected. 

I had not even let him know the hour.’ 


In other instances the characteristic suspense of Mann’s style is sacrificed to 


the demands of ‘plain English’: 


Doktor Faustus (p. 235): 

‘Dass er das Genre des “Tongemildes’, der musikalischen ‘Naturstimmung’, 
fiir griindlich abgestorben erachtete, 

bewies jedes seiner Worte. 

Translation: ‘Every one of his remarks showed 

that he considered the genre of “tone painting’’, of “nature moods’’, to be 
fundamentally out of date.’ 

or Der Zauberberg (p. 95): 

‘Dass Dr. Krokowsky doch noch beim Friihstiick erschien und an seiner Tafel, 
ihm gegeniiber, Platz nahm, 

bemerkte er nur traumweise, obwohl der Doktor ihn wiederholentlich scharf ins 
Auge fasste. ... 

Translation: ‘He saw as in a dream 

that Dr. Krokowsky appeared at breakfast and took the place oniaes to his; 

the doctor, however, looked him repeatedly sharply in the eye. . 


We see that in both instances the object clause is relegated to its traditional 
position after the verb. 

Adverbs of time and place serve as introduction to most complex sen- 
tences, but what is specially striking in Thomas Mann is the invariable inter- 
polation, parenthesis, apposition or subordinate clause, which follows the 
adverbial phrase, and either explains or amplifies it. 
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Der Tod in Venedig (p. 12): 

A. Erhobenen Hauptes, so dass an seinem hager dem losen Sporthemd ent- 
wachsenden Halse der Adamsapfel stark und nackt hervortrat, 

B. blickte er mit farblosen, rotbewimperten Augen, zwischen denen sonderbar 
genug zu seiner kurz aufgeworfenen Nase passend, zwei senkrechte, 
energische Furchen, standen, 


C. scharf spahend ins Weite. 


Translation: 

‘His chin was up, so that the Adam’s apple looked very bald in the lean neck 
rising from the loose shirt: 

and he stood there, sharply peering up into space out of colourless, redlashed eyes, 
while two pronounced perpendicular furrows showed on his forehead in 
curious contrast to his little turned-up nose.’ 


The skeleton of the sentence: ‘Erhobenen Hauptes blickte er scharf spahend 
ins Weite’ is broken up by two long parentheses which give two apparently 
fortuitous but very characteristic traits; they make the reader feel that he 
himself watches the scene, that he is an onlooker, who has a very clear visual 
impression. In the translation the description comes after the main clause, it 
is not part of the first ‘striking impression’, but tagged on at the end. 

It seems to me obvious that the German sentence, with its three panels and 
its four symmetrical interpolations, has been built ‘according to plan’: we go 
there and then we come back again, with our hero, all in one movement. 
In English we find a paraphrase of five loosely co-ordinated sentences. 

There is great variety in Thomas Mann’s prose, there are many different 
ways of leading up to the main statement, of developing and explaining it, 
but there is only one great rhythm that carries us along, one monumental 
design, in which every minute detail has its carefully allotted place. Thomas 
Mann’s style is not modern, if being modern means putting the cart before 
the horse, if it means startling the reader in order to obtain his attention. 
Every detail in Mann’s prose is weighed according to its merits, the ground is 
well prepared before the seeds are sown, there are no abrupt transitions: the 
edifice grows before our eyes. There is also a very distinct musical element: 
[ have noticed that the sentences, and especially the protases, follow a similar 
pattern throughout a whole paragraph, sometimes even throughout part of 
the chapter; the rhythm is consistent as long as the same theme prevails, 
but changes immediately with the introduction of a new theme. 

There is no doubt that Thomas Mann’s style presents great difficulties to 
the translator; it makes us aware of the fact that whereas ‘literal’ translation 
from the German has been studied for many centuries, sentence structure has 
not received the attention it demands. At the moment we can only list the 
difficulties by placing the original text and standard translations side by side. 
Thomas Mann’s books are a case in point. I would find it very hard to im- 
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prove on Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s translations, yet I am convinced that a careful 
analysis of the major discrepancies between her version and the German text 
will help, not only to show up Thomas Mann’s inimitable artistry, but also 
to pave the way for a more faithful, a more congenial art of translation, 
which, in the long run, will profit world literature as a whole. All con- 
scientious translators of great foreign authors import treasures of inestimable 
value, a task for which they get remarkably little recognition: it is only doing 
them justice if we take their work seriously, and try to learn from their 
achievements as well as from their inevitable shortcomings. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE ADVENTURER IN GERMAN 
BAROQUE LITERATURE 


by H. H. WEL 


If by adventurer we simply mean a man engaged on adventures, two types 
of hero in German seventeenth-century ‘Baroque’ literature, above all, 
qualify for this title. There is, first, the princely hero of many novels 
dealing with life on the highest social level: Andreas Buchholtz’s Herkules, 
for example, or Heinrich Anselm von Zigler’s Balacin. And then there is the 
‘Picaro’. He is socially rather indeterminate and passes in his career through 
almost all strata of society: Grimmelshausen’s Simplicius or, at the end of the 
period and already slightly different in spirit, the central personages of novels 
by Johann Beer. If, however, we adhere more closely to modern usage and 
define the adventurer as a man who, for the sake of a richer and fuller 
existence, deliberately seeks the uncommon, the unforeseen, or the unknown, 
we shall find that neither type of Baroque hero corresponds to this 
description. 

In the first place, these heroes do not normally seek adventure deliberately; 
they get involved in it. Buchholtz’s Herkules, for example, is dragged from 
his home by robbers; and when, after an almost interminable series of 
adventures, he returns to Prague to settle down with his wife, the abduction 
of his sister leads to new complications. The fate of Grimmelshausen’s 
Simplicius is very much the same: he, too, is driven from his home by 
circumstances beyond his control: and he, too, is exposed to ever new hazards 
by similar blows from the goddess Fortune. 

Secondly, these involuntary adventurers, once projected into the turmoil 
of hazardous events, do not enjoy the excitement they experience. The 
princely hero (Zigler’s Balacin, for instance) treats each adventure like a 
deplorable obstacle which he must surmount with fortitude before he may 
return to more settled conditions. The Picaro is interested less in ideal 
fortitude than in physical self-preservation, and again and again tries to find 
a stable and secure existence. 

Thirdly, the personality of these adventurers who do not relish adventure 
is not substantially modified by their experience. In the novels in which 
virtuous princely heroes are described this is only too obvious: Herkules, 
Balacin, or Lohenstein’s Hermann remain from beginning to end models of 
virtue: and the authors are manifestly not interested in other psychological 
features peculiar to any individual hero, let alone in any transformations of 
such features. In Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, on the other hand, 
things appear more complicated. For does not Simplicissimus develop 
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from a simple and pious youth into a rogue who only cares for his “zeitlich 
Nutz’ and from this impious opportunist into a contrite, world-hating her- 
mit? (Atlantis-edition, Ziirich, 1944, p. 475ff.) 

But the first chapters of the Continuatio make it clear that the hero’s display 
of contrite piety, at the end of the original Simplicissimus, is not a new stage 
in the evolution of Simplicius’s character; and later chapters definitely confirm 
that it is but a recurrent inclination (Pieper edition 1947, Chapters 1, 1, XXH, 
xx, etc.). Thus, we are left, not with three, but with two different 
personalities: that of the naive and pious boy who has as yet not been pro- 
jected into the “Welt’; and that of the man who lives in it. 

On closer inspection, we discover, moreover, that the young boy is only a 
human being in potentia. This is revealed, inter alia, by Grimmelshausen’s 
interpretation of the ‘Welt’. At the end of the original Simplicissimus, the 
hero relates that Guevara's indictment of the world impressed him so much 
‘dass ich die Welt verliess und wider ein Einsiedel ward’ (p. 483). But the 
happenings in the following instalment of the novel illustrate that, short of 
death (which the Christian is not entitled to seek), one is always at the mercy 
of the “Welt’ (or of fortune, as a manifestation of the “Welt’) except in so 
far as one may, by a continued effort, stay spiritually aloof from it. Thus 
Guevara, in Grimmelshausen’s rendering, logically concludes by stressing 
his spiritual disinterestedness in the ‘Welt’, but can no more than entreat the 
‘Welt’ to be good enough ‘kein Teil mehr an mir [zu] haben’. In short: 
to be in this world is to be at its mercy. In consequence, we may legitimately 
interpret Simplicius’s words ‘als ich nach meines Vatern seligen Tod in diese 
Welt kam’ by ‘when, after the death of my father, I began to be a real 
human being’ (p. 476). The innocent child in its Spessart refuge then appears 
like an embryo in its mother’s womb: the essences of the “bestia’ and the 
‘Christenmensch’ are already successively given it, but actual existence as a 
separate human individual is still to come (p. 36). And it is only after 
Simplicius has been ejected ‘in die Welt’ and has thus become an individual 
that we may legitimately assess his personality. 

Another consideration supports this interpretation. Simplicius describes, 
on the one hand, all the exemplary Christian virtues he had before entering 
the “Welt’; and, on the other, affirms that his life ‘ist kein Leben gewesen, 
sondern ein Tod’; and that he is now ‘mit Siinden tiberhauft’. Since earlier 
it is argued that “Leben oder . . . Tod wird euch erst gegeben, wenn ihr die 
Zeitlichkeit verlasst’ it is legitimate to assume that the expression “Tod’ for 
this present life conveys the view, which we already find in St. Augustine, 
that a sinful life will earn “Tod’, or damnation, in the next world. If this 
assumption is correct, it is obvious that from this equation of his life with 
death Simplicius’s pious existence in the Spessart is excluded. In other words, 
his existence in the Spessart is not, strictly speaking, part of his life. 
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We have already found that from his appearance at Hanau onwards, 
Simplicius’s most characteristic feature is his alternation between phases of 
worldly opportunism and periods of pious ‘contemptus mundi’. In this he 
differs from the permanently virtuous princely adventurer and Simplicius’s 
companion Herzbruder, on the one hand, and from Olivier and Courasche 
(the heroine of another Grimmelshausen novel) on the other. Yet, even if, 
unlike Simplicius, these personages only display either virtuous piety or 
wicked impiety, they, too, permanently contain the ‘Bestia’ and the 
‘Christenmensch’ and are thus at least potentially capable of both attitudes. 
Courasche, after having been impious all her life, declares in the end that 
now ‘ihr beschwertes und geangstigtes Gewissen ist aufgewacht’ (Scholte 
edition, Halle, 1939, p. 11). And one of Lohenstein’s exemplary personages 
implies that his constant virtue is merely the result of an ever new victory 
over the ‘Bestia’ when he affirms that ‘nur der der Versuchung wider- 
stehende verdient den Ruhm der Miassigkeit’. (Arminius, Leipzig, 178of, 
I, p. 1215f). And that not only the virtuous princely adventurer and the 
immoral Courasche are thus fundamentally the same type, but that Simpli- 
cius is also one of its representatives, is conclusively confirmed by passages 
which make it plain that Grimmelshausen’s hero simultaneously contains 
the ‘Bestia’ and the ‘Christenmensch’. Thus, he relates in the Continuatio, 
that as a devout hermit he had ‘stiindlich tausendfaltige Anfechtungen’, but 
succeeded, at least in the beginning, to subdue ‘die Begierde der fleischlischen 
Wolliiste’ with ease (p. 7). In brief, Simplicius represents merely one of the 
three sub-types of this type; unlike Herzbruder who constantly dominates 
the ‘Bestia’ in him, and Olivier who allows it permanently to rule him, he 
stands for the man who behaves in alternating succession like Herzbruder 
and like Olivier. 

That Grimmelshausen is exclusively concerned with portraying Simpli- 
clus as a representative specimen of that category of men whose moral 
personality is ‘ambivalent’ appears from the peculiarity of the portraiture. 
There is hardly a trait which does not serve to elucidate Simplicius’s moral 
character. In particular, there is hardly a feature which could be taken to 
single out the hero as psychologically different from all other mortals. 
Finally and above all, this simplified and typified character is not shown to 
change, let alone develop, with the impact of successive experiences. 

A case could, however, be made out for the view that Simplicius’s moral 
independence from successive experiences begins only some time after his 
abduction by the Croats. For although it is difficult to lay one’s hands on 
direct textual evidence, one gains the impression that the cumulative impact 
of his experiences and adventures in Hanau and for some time after this makes 
Simplicius’s instinct for physical self-preservation in this world dominate 
gradually over his Christian ideals, and thus indirectly causes him to compro- 
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mise with, and finally adopt, the ways of the world into which he is thrust. 

Then, however, the rhythm of Simplicius’s alternations in moral behaviour 
definitely becomes independent from his successive external experiences. 
It is true that on one occasion he hurriedly converts himself to Catholicism 
after having been frightened by the devil (p. 394f). After a closer inspection 
of the preceding chapter, however, one comes to the conclusion that, pro- 
vided the encounter with Lucifer has any bearing on the hero’s conversion 
at all, it merely accelerates a change of attitude which has been under way for 
some time. When, on another occasion, Simplicius is faced with what at 
first looks like the devil, he is also frightened but does not give up his 
attitude of impiety (p. 240). Similarly, the succession of dire calamities 
which befall the hero after his departure from Paris produce no change in his 
worldly-minded behaviour (pp. 324ff). And his second resolve to become a 
hermit is only a chronological sequel to his shipwreck, not the psychological 
consequence of it (Continuatio, pp. 84ff). His previous resolve, in the Sim- 
plicissimus, to have no more to do with the world is actually made, not in 
a period of adventures, but during a lull, when he has already lived for some 
time in sicherer Ruhe’, reading books (p. 475). But then again neither a 
parson’ s learned arguments nor a similar lull induce the “Griine Jager von 
Soest’ to give up his frivolous attitude to religion (pp. 271ff). In short, 
once a number of facets of his terrestrial existence have been revealed to him, 
the pattern of Simplicius’s moral behaviour definitely ceases to be deter- 
mined by subsequent worldly experience. 

The reason why the adult Simplicius’s moral attitude is unaffected by his 
experiences can be deduced with the help of scattered passages in the original 
novel. In the eleventh chapter of the first book, Simplicius makes it plain 
that when he was thrust into the world he was well versed in Christian 
doctrine and knew how a man can ‘Gott .. . rechtschaffen dienen’ (p. 42). 
But, he adds in the 24th chapter, of vices he knew ‘nichts anders, als dass ich 
sie etwan hdren nennen oder darvon gelesen hatte’ (p. 78). And from the 
uncomprehending bewilderment recorded in several of the initial chapters 
of the novel we can infer that he was also unacquainted with the fact that 
the world was full of perils and changes (e.g. pp. 23ff, 46ff, 66 and 67ff). 
By the end of the second Book, however, he has filled these gaps in his 
education. A long series of episodes has taught him that, measured by the 
Law, the Gospel and the faithful warnings of Christ, human nature and 
human actions are virtually nothing but ‘lauter Greuel’ (e.g., pp. 77ff, 82ff, 
86ff). A succession of perilous adventures and changes of fortune has shown 
him that the world is a “gefahrlicher Irrgarten’ and fortune a capricious lady 
(e.g. pp. 68, 69, 89, 107). Finally, he has begun to realize how difficult it is to 
preserve one’s Christian integrity in such an unstable, aggressive and seduc- 
tive setting (e.g., pp. oof, r11f, r15f, 116ff). However, when this ‘period 
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of complementary education’, covering about 150 pages in the novel, is 
over, there follow almost twice as many pages on which Simplicius relates 
his further experiences and adventures. They range from his first marriage 
via his love-affairs in Paris and Switzerland to the death of his second wife; 
from his life as a soldier and tramp via his appearance as an actor to his 
existence as a farmer; from his travel to France via his sojourn at Einsiedeln 
to his trip to Russia and the Far East; from his encounter with the devil to his 
meeting with the virtuous elves in the Mummelsee. Yet, his summing-up 
at the end of the novel merely repeats in more detail what he already ob- 
served in Hanau, after only a fragment of his experiences. Thus, he com- 
ments once again on the impiety of most people: “Welt . . . niemand will in 
dir fromm sein’ (p. 479). He stresses once again the changes of fortunes and 
the perils in this world: “Welt . . . das Leben, so du uns gibst, ist eine elende 
Pilgerfahrt, ein unbestandigs, ungewisses, hartes, rauches, hinfliichtiges . . . 
Leben’ (p. 481). And more lucidly and forcibly than before he emphasizes 
the world’s devilish, crafty and forceful attempts on the soul of the Christian: 
‘Welt . . . du verftihrest jedermann . . . wer dich férchtet, wird am alleriibel- 
sten gehalten ...und um dass man dir gefolget, gedienet und gehorsamet 
hat, so wird der gottlos Unbussfertig zur ewigen Verdammnus verurteilt’ 
(pp. 478, 482). In short, all the incredibly varied experiences from 
Simplicius’s arrival outside Magdeburg to his return from Korea have 
revealed nothing to justify a modification of his views on the world. He 
may have discovered the origin and function of lakes, the configuration of 
the centre of the earth, and other ‘“verwunderliche und abenteuerliche 
Sachen’; but they have not invalidated his view that in this world there 
is ‘nichts Bestandiges (pp. 432ff, 438, 4406ff, 480). He may have 
‘unterschiedliche Meer iiberfahren und vielerlei Vélker gesehen’, ‘von 
welchem allem ein gross Buch zu schreiben wire’; but no human race, or 
class, or individual has been able to convince him that the majority of 
mankind are anything but impious (p. 475 and p. 479). Each unexpected 
adventure may have upset him outwardly; but it has also attested the 
‘Veranderlichkeit des Gliicks’ (pp. 336ff, 390ff). And even his ‘herr- 
lichen Gelegenheiten .. . extraordinari Gliick ... und... dasjenige Gute, 
so mir begegnet und fiir gut gehalten’ merely confirm that the “Welt’ seeks 
by its temporal and earthly pleasures, to induce man to refrain from con- 
stantly gazing upon the countenance of God (pp. 327, 441). In short, 
all experiences since his Hanau days have only corroborated what his 
Hanau experiences taught him; the fundamental sameness of all worldly 
phenomena: and ever since Hanau, faced with an ever identical ‘Welt’, it 
has been up to him to adopt towards it the religiously ‘right’ or “wrong’ 
attitude. We already know that Simplicius, unlike Herzbruder and Olivier, 
alternately adopts one or the other. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the “Simplicissimus’ is no ‘Entwicklungsroman’. 
For the modern ‘Entwicklungsroman’ describes the transformation of a 
character through the successive experience of environmental phenomena 
which the man who experiences them views as qualitatively different from 
each other. Simplicius, on the other hand, does not really undergo a trans- 
formation of character; he merely alternates between good and evil which 
are attitudes inherent in him from the start. The “Welt’ moreover, is seen as 
an assembly of fundamentally similar phenomena which the hero encounters 
successively. And since the hero can at any moment adopt either the good 
or the evil attitude, and since, on the other hand, individual experiences 
cannot differ fundamentally because worldly phenomena do not differ, 
there cannot be a novel, modifying impact of the ‘world’ on the hero’s 
character. Successive experiences can only confirm the previously known 
‘truth’ about the nature of the ‘world’, and show man’s freedom to choose 
in any surroundings either piety or impiety. 

In the course of this analysis, moreover, yet another peculiarity of the 
Baroque Christian view of the adventurer has come to light: the man who 
has not chosen the life of adventure, who generally shows no liking for it 
when it comes his way, and who remains, or ought to remain, spiritually 
unaffected by successive adventurous experiences, actually recognizes ad- 
ventures as a normal and permanent feature of the world in general. Indeed, 
although Simplicius’s experiences may be superficially unlike those witnessed 
by other people, Grimmelshausen never contends that adventures happen, 
or could happen, only to Simplizius or men like him. And when Simplicius 
repeats Guevara's argument that ‘die Welt’ provides us with an ‘unbestandigs 
... Leben’, he refers, not to the particular setting of a few, but to the setting 
of all men (p. 481). For, asks Lohenstein, “welchen irdischen Dingen lasst sich 
mit Bestand einige Bestaindigkeit ausser dem Unbestande zueignen:?’ 
(Arminius, I, p. 585). Thus, the description of life as one long adventure is not 
confined to novels alone. Gryphius, for example, referring to himself in 
the sonnet “An die Welt’, speaks in one of the constantly recurring significant 
images of the period, of ‘mein oft bestiirmtes Schiff’ in a ‘See voll rauher 
Stiirme’. 

The conclusion is now obvious. The hero of Baroque novels of adventure 
is not, like the adventurer in twentieth-century fiction, an unusual or eccen- 
tric individual who deliberately escapes from his conventional and secure 
surroundings, engages on extraordinary or even perilous exploits, thrives on 
them, and as a result enriches or modifies his personality. Even if, as in the 
novels of Buchholtz, Zigler, or Duke Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, the 
Baroque adventurer is a prince moving almost exclusively in his own circle 
and embodying certain distinctive characteristics of the ruling class of the age, 
he ultimately stands for Man generally. Even if his experiences appear out 
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of the ordinary, his adventurous career exemplifies Man’s normal fate in this 
world. And even if these experiences may exceptionally have a bearing on 
his outlook, the absence of an effective impact of these experiences on his 
outlook is meant to show the reader that Man has at every moment and in 
every situation the same choice between virtuous piety and irreligious 


worldliness, and that he must make this choice, whether he is a prince or a 
picaro. 


NOTE 
‘Baroque’ is here taken to denote the intellectual attitude which prevailed in German literature 
between 1610 and 1680. 








A NOTE ON THE LEVELS OF REALITY IN TIECK’S DER BLONDE 
ECKBERT 


BY KENNETH ]. NorTHCOTT 


THE economy with which Tieck achieves his effects in Der blonde Eckbert is 
largely the result of the different levels of reality on which the narrative is 
developed. There are five of these levels (which I shall call, for the sake of 
convenience, A, B, C, D and E) though E is only implicit in the background 
to the story, and no action takes place on this level. The boundary between 
each level is formed by a natural barrier or force, which, by virtue of this 
function, becomes charged with supernatural power. These natural forces 
are also the means by which the characters are translated from one level to 
another, so that they have a double function, being both static and dynamic. 

A simple definition of the levels is necessary before attempting an analysis 
of the Novelle. A is the real world of the reader, which is represented in the 
Novelle as the town to which Eckbert flees after the murder of Walther. It 
is from A that we observe the happenings of the whole. B is the world of the 
castle in which Bertha and Walther have their home, and is the background 
of Bertha’s narrative. C is the town of Bertha’s birth, her childhood and of 
her meeting with Eckbert. D is the clearing in the forest where Bertha and 
Eckbert meet the old woman with her magic bird and dog. Finally E is the 
level which remains constantly in the background, but is the level on which 
is determined the fate of the characters, it is the omnipresent background to 
all happenings on all the levels. None of the characters ever comes into direct 
contact with E, but the old woman (in her various guises) and her two magic 
animals, which are borrowed from the world of the Volksmarchen are 
obviously the tools of this fifth level. 

Tieck’s method is to maintain a constant traffic between all these levels, 
except E. This traffic proceeds at an ever-increasing tempo until finally the 
boundaries between the levels become so confused as to be virtually indis- 
tinguishable. Figures, whose being appears at first to be confined to one 
level only, appear on all, sometimes simultaneously. 

A brief structural analysis of the narrative will illustrate this technique. The 
story opens in B, where there is an immediate hint of withdrawal from the 
real world of the reader: 

Er lebte sehr ruhig fiir sich und war niemals in den Fehden seines Nachbarn 
verwickelt, man sah ihn selten ausserhalb der Ringmauern seines kleinen 
Schlosses. Sein Weib liebte die Einsamkeit ebensosehr, und beide schienen 
sich von Herzen zu lieben, nur klagten sie gewdhnlich dariiber, dass der 
Himmel ihre Ehe mit keinen Kindern segnen wolle. 
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It is easy to see that the author, by not reporting fact, but appearance or 
unreality with beide schienen sich zu lieben has already achieved a considerable 
effect of distance. Walther now appears in B as a frequent visitor (it is only 
later that we learn of his existence, as Hugo in A, and as the old woman in 
D). It is now that we become aware of the natural forces which Tieck has 
ranged to help him in the development of his narrative. It is nature (in the 
form of a tempestuous night) which causes Walther to have to remain in the 
castle, thereby creating the situation in which Bertha can tell her story. It is 
a personified Nature which achieves this end. 


Die Nacht sah finster zu den Fenstern herein und die Baume schiittelten sich 
vor nasser Kalte. 


and 
Der Mond sah abwechselnd durch die voriiberflatternden Wolken. 


Ultimately it is this intervention which bridges the gulf between all levels: 
since it is Bertha’s story which releases the whole action of the Novelle. 

The development from this point onwards is clear. Bertha carries us 
immediately into C, the real world within her narrative. It would be wrong, 
however, to equate C directly with A, but rather it must be regarded as a 
mirrored reflection of A, and similar, too, in that direct access to D may be 
had from both A and C. C is the scene of Bertha’s Romantic longing, and 
not the world into which Eckbert finally flees in the hope of escaping, in the 
world of reality, from his nightmare guilt complex. 

The passage from C to D is effected by traversing a natural barrier. 


Hier traf ich gar keine menschliche Wohnung und konnte auch nicht vermuten, 
in dieser Wildnis auf eine zu stossen, die Felsen wurden immer furchtbarer, 
ich musste oft dicht an schwindlichten Abgriinden vorbeigehen, und endlich 
hdrte sogar der Weg unter meinen Fiissen auf.? 


Tieck underlines the interdependability of the different levels by the simple 
method of having Bertha interrupt her narrative to bring her back into B 
again. 

When Bertha has finished, Walther names the dog, and so reveals at once 
that he, too, has his existence on levels further removed from reality than A 
and B, on which levels only, up to this point, he has been presumed to exist. 
Both Bertha and Eckbert are overcome by a feeling of melancholy and 
uneasiness. No explanation is ever really given for the fate which was allotted 
to them, why they should be the unconscious victims of a power which causes 
them to transgress its unwritten laws and enter into an incestuous match. 
They are never allowed to come into contact with the level on which all this 
is decided. Perhaps the old woman herself is in contact with this unnamed 
and intangible level when it is stated quite simply 
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Sie faltete ihre knéchernen Hande und betete laut. 


There is no indication of what she is praying for, or indeed of whom she is 
praying to. Perhaps, too, she is passing on the warning from this other level 
when she warns Bertha. 


Du bist brav mein Kind! sagte sie einst zu mir mit einem schnarrenden Tone; 
wenn du so fortfahrst, wird es dir immer gut gehen; aber nie gedeiht es, 
wenn man von der rechten Bahn abweicht, die Strafe folgt nach, wenn auch 
noch so spat’ — 


and Bertha’s reflection on her words is perhaps even more significant in her 
inability to grasp the full import of what the old woman has said to her — 


Indem sie das sagte, achtete ich eben nicht sehr darauf, denn ich war in allen 
meinen Bewegungen sehr lebhaft; aber in der Nacht fiel es mir wieder ein, 
und ich konnte nicht begreifen was sie damit hatte sagen wollen. 


Throughout the whole Novelle (which after Walther’s revelation moves 
faster and faster to its final inevitable conclusion, with an ever increasing 
mixture of levels) it is this inability to grasp the forces with which they are in 
conflict, the inability to conceive E, which forces Bertha and Eckbert (who 
is after all the ultimate victim) to act as they do. 

It is not necessary to analyse in detail all the shifts from level to level or all 
the ways in which nature helps to bring about the ultimate disaster to Eck- 
bert (as, for example, Walther’s love of gathering mosses which gives Eck- 
bert the opportunity of shooting him). The purpose of this note is only to 
attempt to indicate the way in which, within so small a compass, an atmos- 
phere of confusion, bewilderment and tragedy can be built up. 


NOTE 


1 In this connection W.H. Auden’s The Euchafed Flood (Faber and Faber, 1949) is of interest, in tracing 
the significance of desert and wilderness in Romantic writing in English 
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SIGFRID AND THE LANDLADY’S FREISEN 
BY MARIANNE WINDER 


When the Viennese landlady tells her boarder not to slam the door so loudly 
because she gets die Freisen every time he comes in or goes out, she little 
dreams that her way of expressing that she is scared to bits is a relic of the 
language of the Nibelungenlied and the Minnesingers. Yet the word 
Freisen has survived in the Austrian dialect in the meaning ‘epileptic fit’, 
whence the landlady’s hyperbole. The Nibelungenlied, 73, 4 tells of Sigfrid’s 
spear which 
vil harte vreislichen sneit 


(pierces in a most terrible manner) 


The Middle High German word vreise ‘terror, danger’ survived in the special 
meaning “epileptic fit’ in the Austrian dialect. In its original meaning, it was 
used by Richard Wagner where it helps to create the atmosphere of remote- 
ness from our work-a-day world, and yet many Middle High German words 
survive in a most trivial meaning in one or the other dialect. If the lodger 
came home from a spree walking unsteadily she would reproach him for his 
Schwameln. This word survives from Middle High German sweimen ‘to 
hover, stream’, which occurs, e.g., in Gottfried von Strassburg’s praise of 
the poet Bligger von Steinach: 


siniu wort diu sweiment alse der ar 


(his words soar like the eagle). 


She would tell him off for being such a Grasteufel, ‘impetuous young man’, 
which is likely to be the survivor of Middle High German grdzen ‘to roar, 
chase about’ and is used of a horse in Ulrich von Zatzikhoven’s Lanzelet 474: 


begund sin ros weien, 
grazen unde schreien 


(his horse started neighing, roaring and shouting). 


Bavarian sich begrasen ‘to enjoy oneself’ may also be derived from from grazen. 
The lodger would answer back by calling the landlandy eine alte Bisgurn, ‘a 
nagging old woman’, though not aware that gurre was ‘a bad horse’ in 
Middle High German, e.g. in Hartmann von Aue’s Iwein 4941: 


den gurren die si trugen hin, 
den warn die zagele under in 
zesamene gevlohten 


(the horses which brought them there had their tails entwined) 
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and that he has really called her ‘a vicious old mare’. The word zagel, 
etymologically corresponding to English tail, survived in the legendary 
figure of Riibezah! with his beard red as a carrot. “To shout’ in Viennese is 
galstern, while the Middle High German noun galster meant ‘magic, incanta- 
tion’, e.g. in Lanzelet 7011: 
ouch hat in der herre min 
der kiinic Artis vertriben 
vom lande da er was beliben 
mit sime galster manegen tac 
(my lord, King Arthur, has driven him [Malduck the magician] out of the 
country in which he had practised his magic for many a day). 


The word gamelich ‘jesting, playful’, e.g. in Nibelungenlied 1673, 3: 


gdmelicher spriiche wart da niht verdeit 
(playful speeches were not left unsaid) 


is used at the occasion of a banquet. This word which is etymologically 
related to English game disappeared from the literary language because, in 
literary documents, it had acquired an obscene meaning. But it managed to 
survive in Swabian, Swiss and Styrian in the meaning ‘exuberant, fat’ and in 
East Central German dialects in that of “curious, morose, unpleasant’. The 
Viennese gamri ‘wanton’ has kept closer to the latest Middle High German 
meaning. The word verdeit in the quotation above is a shortened form of 
verdaget, meaning ‘to be silent’. The Viennese Dager for an ‘old man’ (who 
can no longer speak well) seems to be the survived form of Middle High 
German dagen which is etymologically related to Latin taceo ‘I am silent’. 
Austrian has also gedagen “except, even less’, just as the standard language has 
geschweige denn. 

Besides gamelich two other adjectives describing an exuberant mood 
survived in dialect in a somewhat changed meaning, while disappearing in 
the standard language: they are gemeit and fruot. Gemeit meant ‘joyous’ in 
Nibelungenlied 79, 2: 

Nu waren dem kiinige maere vil geseit 
daz da komen waeren riter vil gemeit 
(Now it was reported to the king that very joyous knights had arrived). 


It survives in Bavarian as sich gemeit dunken ‘to feel grand, glad’ and in 
Thuringian as gemeiten stehn ‘to idle, loaf about’, the idea having developed 
from the sense of “happy, carefree’. Vruot during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, i.e. the classical Middle High German period, means ‘joyful’ and 
its derivative friitig means ‘industrious’, e.g. in the fourteenth-century East 
Central German Ackermann aus Bohmen X, 5. The original meaning comes 
out well in Gottfried’s Tristan 640-3: 
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Diu saelege ougenweide 
diu machete uf der heide 
vil manegen man frech unde fruot 


(the blissful delight made many a man on the heath brave and joyful), 


the word frech here, of course, in its Middle High German meaning of “bold, 
brave’ and not the modern one of ‘cheeky, forward’. In modern Swiss 
fruat means ‘clever, resolute’. It is also used for intensification, e.g. in Blei 
fruetig gar aus “you might as well stay away altogether!’ 

Very often the only meaning in which a Middle High German word 
survives is that from the agricultural sphere, the dialects being spoken in 
country districts while the towns are far more strongly influenced in their 
speech by the literary language. Biuschen ‘to knock’ as in Lanzelet 2545 
during the description of a joust: 


von nitlichen sporslegen 
begundens dors biuschen 


(Using their spurs to advantage, they began to knock their horses about) 


survives in Bavarian, Swabian and North Franconian in the meanings ‘to 
thresh’ and ‘to thrash’ as bauschen, bauschen. The development of the latter 
meaning is self-evident and helps to confirm the observation that terms of 
violence and abuse are more persistent in dialects than in the literary language 
where less pictorial euphemisms often take their place (we must not, however, 
forget, in this case, the colloquial verdreschen, i.e. where the argicultural term 
of another district was adopted by the standard language, the term of violence 
going with it was introduced as well). Middle High German bézen ‘to 
knock’ as in Erec 6829: 
er bézete an das biirgetor 


(he knocked at the castle gate) 


survives in Austrian in the phrase Schaub bossen ‘to thresh sheaves before they 
have been undone’. Middle High German schoup corresponds etymologically 
to English sheaf and occurs, e.g. in Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival 82, 26: 


von kleinen kerzen manec schoup 


(many a bundle of small candles). 


Etter means in Lanzelet 4824 ‘seam’ or ‘thread’. The passage deals with a 
tent: 

guldin was daz etere, 

damite zesamene was gendat 

der samit und der triblat 


(golden was the thread by which were sewn together the velvet and the 


damask). 
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The special meaning ‘seam, border’ seems to have arisen from that of ‘fence, 
plaited edge of fence’ which still exists in modern Swiss and Bavarian, while 
in Upper Hessian Efter means ‘a heap of bunches of straw’ and the verb 
ettern means ‘to pile up fruit or straw’. While raste in Middle High German 
is a road measure, originally denoting the distance soldiers can march until 
they need a rest, cf. Nibelungenlied 484, 3: 


Bi des tages zite und in der einen naht 

kom er ze einem lande mit groezlicher maht, 

wol hundert langer raste und dannoch baz, 

daz hiez Nibelunge da er den grozen hort besaz. 


(Using the rest of the day and one night he [Sigfrid] came, by an enormous 


effort, to a country comprising a good hundred ‘rests’ or more which was 
called Nibelunge and where he possessed the great treasure). 


It survives in Swiss as ‘work’, meaning originally the amount of work one 
can do until one needs a rest, cf. Morgen as a field measure denoting the size of 
field that can be ploughed in one morning. Middle High German selde 
‘lodging’, as in Walther von der Vogelweide 4, 34 addressing the Virgin: 


Salomones 

hohes trénes, 

bist du, frowe, ein selde hér 

und ouch gebieterinne 
(Thou art, lady, an august dwelling place and ruler over the high throne of 
Solomon), 


survives in Bavarian as Seld, Sélder ‘rough mountain hut’. 

Two words have only kept the meaning which belongs to the financial 
sphere: tichen and biten. In Kudrun 1389, 3 tichen means ‘to pay back’ in the 
figurative sense: 


swer ez mit willen tuot 
und mir ez mit den vinden hiute hilfet tichen, 
swaz der alten stirbet, den wil ich die weisen alle richen 


(those who gladly will help me today paying back to the enemies their due, 
will have their orphans made rich by me, however many old men may die). 


This admonition takes place before a battle. In modern Bavarian deichen 
simply means ‘to replace, refund money’. When Walther von der Vogel- 
weide bewailed the death of his teacher Reinmar in 83, 11: 


daz di niht eine wile mohtest biten! 
(O that thou couldst have waited but a little while) 


he did not realize that biten ‘to wait’ one day would survive in Bavarian and 
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Alemannic solely in the meaning ‘to lend or borrow money, wait for 
payment’. 

The words dealing with travelling by horse and cart as well as those for 
clothes show survivors from Middle High German in dialect which are no 
longer found in the standard language. Brisen ‘to lace’ is used in Erec 1550 
when Enite’s changing into lady-like clothes is described: 


der [roc| was ein griiener samit, 
mit spannebreiter liste, 
da si sich in briste 
(the coat was made of green velvet, with a border as wide as the palm, into 


which she laced herself). 


A noun derived from it survives in Alsatian, in Halsbrise, Hemdbrise meaning 
‘neck trimming’ and ‘trimming of shirt or chemise’. Middle High German 
mouwe ‘the long, wide sleeve worn in the Middle Ages’ had been borrowed 
from Low German, and it is there that it continues to be used, though it has 
somewhat come down in the world, as Hemdsmauen ‘shirt sleeves’. For 
‘taking a curve’ the Viennese says Der Wagen nimmt a Reit. This is a noun 
derived from the adjective reit “curved, curly’ used mainly of hair, as in 
Parzival 232, 20 when the maidens accompanying the Holy Grail are 


described: 


ir har was reit lanc und val 


(their hair was curly, long and fair). 
Ouwen ‘to drift’ as in Nibelungenlied 157, 4: 


etlichez [ross] ouwete verre, alz ez ir miiede gezam 


(several horses drifted further downstream, according to their degree of 
fatigue) 


survives in Bavarian as an adverb nau ‘downstream’. 

As mentioned before, terms of abuse or, sometimes, those expressing the 
less creditable emotions have a longer life in dialects than in the literary 
language. The Upper Palatine galmen today means ‘to boast’, while during 
the Middle High German classical period the noun galm was used for ‘music, 
echo’, e.g. in Parzival 63, 6: 

zwén tambure gaben schal: 
der galm iibr al die stat erhal 
(two drums made noise: the echo resounded throughout the city). 
Now, this does not mean that the derogatory meaning was not creeping in 


during the Middle High German period, but it did not enter the literary 
language. The same holds good for all the other particular meanings 
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surviving in dialects. The next example shows a term of abuse existing in 
Middle High literary German, while the verb from which it is derived is, 
besides the modern dialects, only to be found in Old High German: Walther 
von der Vogelweide 23, 31 says: 


des sint die ungebatten gar an ére 


(therefore the good-for-nothings are without honour). 


The word Ungebatte ‘naughty boy, nasty trick, mischief’ survives in Upper 
Hessian and seems to be derived from baten ‘to be useful’, as in the Nassau 
folk-song 


Wos batt maich dr Appel, 
der rond rim eas faul! 

Wos batt maich mein Schatzi, 
Wann’s macht e scheap Maul. 


The reason why baten which occurs in Old High German literature did not 
enter the Middle High German literary language while the term of abuse did 
sets an interesting problem the solution of which cannot be attempted here. 
One may surmize that Walther, wishing to chastise the lax methods of 
bringing up children in his time, deliberately used a stronger term than 
polite convention permitted. It reappears in Der Welsche Gast 6668 by the 
thirteenth-century poet Thomasin von Zirklare who may have been 
influenced by Walther’s passage. The Middle High German word hacche 
meant ‘worthless person of either sex’ as, e.g. in Hartmann von Aue’s 
Crusader’s Song in Minnesangs Friihling 210, 15: 


der hacchen han ich manegen tac 


geloufen nach 
(I have followed this whore [meaning worldly good fortune] for many a day). 


It survives in Viennese Hackl-Packl ‘without distinction’, in Bavarian a grober 
Hach ‘a rough lout’ and in Henneberg Geizhache ‘stingy fellow’. “To have a 
fault’ of a horse was in Middle High German expressed by hargen, e.g. in 
Lanzelet 1463: 


ez enhargete noch enstriichte 
(it was neither lame nor stumbling) 
in the description of a horse as excellent as the lady who rode it. In modern 


Bavarian hdrg means ‘angry’. Middle High German limmen meant ‘to grunt’. 
Parzival 42, 13: 


sin zorn begunde limmen 
und als ein lewe brim:nen 
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already shows the transition to the modern Bavarian meaning ‘to spite - 
Bagen in Nibelungenlied 876, 4: 


Von zweier vrouwen bagen wart vil manic helt verlorn 


(Because of two ladies quarrelling many a hero was to lose his life) 


meant ‘to quarrel’, while it survives in Austrian as the inarticulate noise made 
by cattle and children. Schiech in Parzival 316, 3: 


ir sit manlicher éren schiech 


(you are unfamiliar with manly valour) 


means ‘refraining from, shy of, despondent with regard to’, while in modern 
Viennese it means ‘ugly’. Walther von der Vogelweide 5, 19 addresses the 
Virgin: 


maget vil unbewollen 


(truly immaculate maiden) 


and the only surviving relative of this word is the Bavarian Gewélle “vomited 
food’. Competition with derivatives of wollen ‘to wish’ must have for some 
time constituted a danger to this word, especially the existence side by side of 
Middle High German wille ‘disgust causing vomiting’ and wille ‘will’. The 
study of homonyms has taught that they can exist side by side, as long as they 
are not likely to be used in the same context and as long as they perform 
different functions in the sentence. These conditions were not fulfilled in the 
present example and the rarer word had to disappear. Had the meaning of 
the words been less opposite, contamination of meanings could have taken 
place, as in the case of verblauen ‘to thrash’ which most of us nowadays 
associate with blau schlagen ‘to beat until blue’, while in the Middle High 
German bliuwen ‘to beat’, etymologically related to English blow (noun), it 
had nothing to do with Middle High German 6/4, English blue. Middle 


High German brogen ‘to rear, rebel’ as in Walther von der Vogelweide 12, 10: 
in sines sunes lande 
broget diu heidenschaft iu beiden lasterliche 
(in his son’s country the heathens are shamefully rebellious against you two) 


survives in Swiss brégen ‘to intimidate by delusions’, as used in orally trans- 
mitted ghost stories. 

Parts of the body are far more accurately distinguished in dialects than in 
the modern standard language. Describing a battle scene, Wolfram says in 
Parzival 75, 6: 


den wart da galint ir brat 


(their tender flesh was thrashed there, literally ‘tanned with alum’). 
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Brat meant mainly ‘flesh of the back’. Confusion with the word bdten 
‘roast meat’ was not the only reason for the disappearance of brat in the 
literary language. Brdaten had existed side by side with it in Middle High 
German, e.g. in Walther 17, 14: 


daz si der fiirsten braten sniden groezer baz dan é 
(that they [the cooks] should carve the roast for the princes bigger than ever) 


or in Wolfram’s Willehalm which is bound to be in the same dialect as 
Parzival and, therefore, no dialect difference can account for the occurrence 
of both. Willehalm 286, 20 refers to the above quoted passage: 


hér Vogelweid von braten sanc: 
dirre brate was dick unde lanc: 


(Master Vogelweid sang of roast meat: this roast was thick and long:). 


Possibly a pun was intended as the ‘roast’ in this case is poor Rennewart who 
had been laid over a fire, bound by hands and feet. The two words still 
exist side by side in the Swiss and Bavarian dialects, where brat means “brawn 
or sausage meat, meat as opposed to skin, bones, sinews and fat’. (This 
definition of sausage meat by A. J. Schmeller throws a revealing light on the 
difference between English and continental sausages!) The failure of brat 
to enter the modern standard language seems to be caused rather by the 
standard language preferring compounds to denote parts of the body, or 
special kinds of food, instead of having a separate word for them. Cf. 
Middle High German gouf ‘palm of the hand’ being replaced by Handflache, 
hohle Hand and wambe (English womb) by Mutterleib, while the Middle High 
German word lives on in Bavarian as Wamme ‘paunch of animals’, gransel 
‘teat’ by Brustwarze, goffe ‘buttock’ by Hinterbacke and enkel (English ankle) 
by Fussknéchel. Ric ‘link, rope’ has in Tristan 2971 the special meaning of the 
sinew that holds the heart to the body and is used as a hunting term: 


den herzeric er do gevientc, 
ich mein an dem das herze hienc 


(he caught hold of the heart string, I mean that on which the heart was suspended) 


This occurs in a description of Tristan carving a stag. It survives in Swiss as 
. ‘ > . > ¢ 
rikch ‘hook for thread’. Flans was not a very flattering term for ‘mouth’ in 

Parzival 247, 28: 
moht ir geriieret han den vlans 
und het den wirt gevraget: 


(if only you had moved your mouth and had asked the host!) 


It is even less so in Viennese Flanschen. This, by the way, supports the view 
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that s was pronounced as sh in Middle High German. In Upper Hessian 
Flans means ‘a gaping mouth’ or ‘a peevish shirker’. In Early Middle High 
German vahs was a separate word for ‘hair of the head’. It is used by Priester 
Werner who wrote about the middle of the twelfth century, and by the two 
heroic epics, Nibelungenlied and Kudrun which, owing to their tradition, use 
obsolete words. Hartmann von Aue of the courtly period uses it only in a 
transferred meaning in Erec 7088: 





nit sdhen si dri buochen 
... mit richen loupvahsen 


(then they saw three beech-trees . .. with rich clusters of leaves), 
while in Der Arme Heinrich 336 he says: 


spiegel unde harbant 
(mirror and hair ribbon) 


using the general word har. So do Wolfram and Gottfried in the passages 
quoted above. But though the differentiation between hair of the head 
and the body was relinquished in the literary language by the turn of the 
thirteenth century, some dialects keep it. Swiss has Feuerfachs for “a redhead’ 
and continues the transferred meaning in Erec in Fachs for ‘bad grass’. 

Finally, words used in the kitchen seem to be conserved in the dialects. 
Sumber ‘kettle-drum’ as in Kudrun 1572, 3: 


vloiten unde bldsen 
A A A 
iif samber sére bizen 


(flute playing and trumpet blowing and beating the drum strongly) 


survives in Rumansh Schumber and in Viennese Simperl ‘bread basket’, 


probably from the similar shape. The verb eroesen ‘to empty’ as in Parzival 
213, 12: 


als der sin schif eroeset 
... min gewalt ist sichter 


(as if somebody empties his ship, . .. my power is an ineffective one) 


survives in the Swabian noun Oese ‘bailing ladle’ and in Upper Hessian 
eroesen ‘to ruin’. Gekrispet meant ‘curled’ in Tristan 3337: 


briinliiter was ime das hdr, 


gekriispet bi dem ende 
(his hair was shining brown, curled at the ends) 


survives in the noun Viennese Kruspel, Alsatian Kruspele ‘gristle’. When 
Kriemhilt with her maidens prepare to meet Sigfrid in Nibelungenlied 276, 3: 
B 
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D6 wart tiz den schrinen gesuochet guot gewant | 2B 

... die bouge mit den porten, des was in vil bereit i ou 

(From the cupboards good clothes were chosen, . . . arm rings and braids of | p 

which many were prepared for them). ) 

| Or 

Bouc (whence French bague) ‘arm ring’ survives in its diminutive Baugel as | __,, 
an Austrian and Silesian cake in ring form. In the prologue to Parzival, 1, 22, | 

Wolfram compares the minds of people unable to understand his parablesto $y, 

the tin (used in those days instead of mercury) on the back of a mirror and to | g 

the dreams of the blind: re 

G 


die gebent antiltzes roum 


(they show [only] the surface of a face). 


se mo 


‘Surface’ is in Middle High German the transferred meaning of roum whose 
concrete meaning is ‘cream of the milk’ and which survives in the Viennese | 
Milchrahmstrudel ‘a puff-paste cake made of cream’. When the diphthongiza- 
tion of # to au has set in (in Austria it started in the spoken language in the 
twelfth century), the word roum fell together with raum ‘space, room’. This 
homonymy need not have harmed either of the two words if roum had only 
been used in its concrete meaning of ‘cream’ and not that of ‘surface’ which 
resembled too much to that of ‘space’ to be suffered as a competition. The 
Bavarian-Austrian habit of pronouncing ou as d proved a convenient way 
of distinguishing the two words, the one with the additional homely meaning 
attached to it being written ram, cf. Schlafrock ‘dressing-gown’ from Schlau- 
frock ‘the coat into which one slips’, the vowel change here being caused by 
erroneous association with schlafen ‘to sleep’. But ram ‘surface, cream’ proved 
a competition for another Middle High German word, ram ‘dirt’, which 
appears, e.g. in Parzival 172, 4: 





daz ir getwagen 

undr ougen und an handen sit 

(des ist nach isers rame zit) | 
(that you get your face washed, literally ‘under the eyes’ and your hands, 
this is necessary after the rusty dirt on iron armour). 


Ram survives in the meaning ‘soot’ in Alemannic, Bavarian excluding | 
Austria, East Franconian, Silesian, Upper Saxon and Berlin dialects. On 
the other hand, ram is used for ‘cream’ in Salzburg, Tyrol, Carinthia, Hesse, 
Thuringia and the Rhineland and for ‘sour milk’ in Upper and Lower 
Austria and Styria, while the meaning ‘surface’, being abstract, was not 
preserved in the dialects. Nowhere do the ‘soot’ and the ‘cream’ words 
coincide, except possibly in Aachen and Cologne where the ‘soot’ word is 
used, if the Rheinland use of the ‘cream’ word prevails there as well. In 
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Berlin the ‘cream’ word is understood but not used. But a word actually in 
use is Rahm ‘soot’. It is possible that the Viennese Ramanaster for ‘a dirty 
person’ is a survival of the ‘soot’ word which otherwise is no longer used in 
Vienna. In the last-quoted Parzival passage, the word getivagen ‘washed’ 
occurs. Zwagen in the Alemannic of today means ‘to wash the body’, while 
waschen means ‘to launder’. 

This survey which does not include the considerable number of words 
which survive in some districts in their exact Middle High German meaning, 
goes to show that the Middle High German vocabulary of the classical period 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is still very much alive in modern 
German dialects. 











NEO-ROMANTICISM IN GERMAN NATURALIST LITERATURE: 
THE THEME OF THE ‘UBERGANGSMENSCH’ IN HERMANN 
CONRADI’S NOVEL ADAM MENSCH 


BY M. BouLBy 


It is easy —in fact all but tautological—to label a cultural movement 
transitional. There are, however, especially cogent reasons for applying this 
term to German naturalism. The most obvious justification is that the 
naturalists themselves, and particularly the literary critics among them, very 
largely held the view that theirs was a transitional literature, and often 
emphasized the point. Edgar Steiger, a belligerent pamphleteer and profuse 
contributor to the Gesellschaft, — was convinced that this was so, and reminded 
his readers ‘dass wir uns noch im pessimistischen Ubergangszeitalter befinden, 
wo alles wankt und stiirzt, wo die einen hohnlachend niederreissen und die 
andern mit zitternder Hand den morschen Bau zu stiitzen suchen." As a 
dramatic critic, Steiger insists upon the motif of transition in the plays of 
Ibsen, Hauptmann, Bahr and others, and in the Gessellschaft the columnist 
Hans Merian ascribes the contemporary loss of religious faith to the pessim- 
ism of an age of transition. Quite apart, however, from the opinion these 
naturalist critics had of themselves, it is certain that in order to understand 
naturalism today we must consider it primarily in its transitional aspect, as 
the watershed between realism and neo-romanticism, observing its fluidity 
and indecisiveness, and noting how heterogeneous the movement actually 
was. For the contradictions and disagreements between writers usually 
lumped together as ‘naturalist’ were deep seated and numerous. Thus it is 
that the theme of transition — vital in the literature of the period — is 
treated by the naturalists in a variety of ways. For relatively primitive 
sociological novelists such as Kretzer and even Conrad Alberti transition is 


a 


seen simply as change in the economic order. For scientists like Bélsche it is | 


interpreted as the decay of superstition and the emergence of a new and 


= 


healthy paganism, and for many writers of the age — infected in one way or | 


another with deliquescent or reinvigorated Romantic notions — it means 
spiritual conflict on a grand scale, involving the entire spiritual tradition 
and destiny of man. Hermann Conradi was an outstanding representative 
of this last group, and typifies the transition in the grandiosely conceived 
figure of the ‘Ubergangsmensch’, especially in his most important novel 
Adam Mensch. 


A 4 oe 


It is unlikely that Conradi coined the term ‘Ubergangsmensch’, although | 


he made the theme specifically his own. It is commonly found in naturalist 
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literature, refering to a figure of defeat and failure, the man torn between two 
epochs, the man who does not succeed in adapting himself in the ceaseless 
evolution and struggle for survival 4 la Darwin, which in general is the 
dynamic picture the naturalists give of life. Thus Steiger calls Rosmersholm, 
prototype of countless naturalist dramas, ‘die Tragédie des in sich zerrissenen 
Ubergangsmenschen von heute, dessen Geist der starken, unbarmherzigen 
Zukunft entgegenjubelt, wahrend sich sein Herz mit allen Fasern an die 
Vergangenheit klammert’.* Conradi had set himself the task of analysing 
the type represented by the term “Ubergangsmensch’, from his own highly 
subjective viewpoint. In a letter dated April 1888 he states categorically: 


Es gibt nur ein Motiv, das heute wirklich verdient, behandelt zu werden: das 
ist das Problem des Ubergangsmenschen, wie ich es nenne.* 


Elsewhere he declares, 


Ja! Den auf der ganzen Linie erkannten und in seiner gesamten Klafterung 
aufgenommenen Gegensatz der jungen zur alten Generation seinem In- 
ventarbestande nach, in seinen mehr oder weniger wesentlichen Erscheinungen 
festzuhalten, zu analysieren, darzustellen, zu verkérpern—: das hat sich mit der 
Zeit zu einer der Hauptaufgaben meines literarischen Arbeitens herausgebildet.* 


In the eponymous hero of Adam Mensch, Conradi makes a significant 
attempt to portray in one somewhat disagreeable individual the conflict 
between the old world and the new, the tension of an economic, moral, 
spiritual and aesthetic revolution. The theme of the novel is psychological 
failure. Conradi’s pathologically introspective, sexually bankrupt, morbidly 
intellectual tyrant and sadist, Dr. Adam Mensch, is unable to keep pace with 
the changes both in the outer and in the inner world of man. There is much 
of the Romantic hero about him. Notably, he is a Titan in revolt — almost 
organic revolt — against conventional —i.e. moribund— morality and 
religion, although he can find no place for himself in the nascent new order. 
This is because he is the unwilling martyr, the former idealist victimized by 
intolerable forces, sacrificed by them in the struggle towards something 
higher. He is well aware of his own situation. In the world without, he 
knows, something is evolving, — “Gewaltiges bereitet sich vor — eine neue 
Zeit liegt in den Geburtswehen.’* This must mean destruction for some — 
‘Wo sind die ungliicklichen Opfer, die jede Ubergangsepoche fordert?: Wir 
sind es, hier sind sie.’* Tragedy is inevitable for Adam and his kind; and he 
and his kind look upon it with Romantic eyes, as the tragedy of men pitted 
hopelessly against a hostile universe, in the manner envisaged by Schopen- 
hauer and represented by Byron. The hostility of this universe was epitom- 
ized for Conradi, as for the German naturalists in general, in the power of the 
past. 
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In common with his contemporaries, Conradi saw society in perpetual 
dynamic flux, experienced the instability of the present and perceived the 
intrusion into it of the active forces of the past. Like many other naturalist 
heroes Adam Mensch is a victim not only of his own past life or, like 
Oswald in Ghosts, of the lives of his parents and ancestors, but of the whole 
weight of previous culture and its traditions, all of which presses inexorably 
down upon his soul: 


Alles Gewesene wirkt nach. Wie sollten wir sonst Rassenfeindschaften, 
Krebsgeschwiire, Knochenverkaltungen und allerlei seelische Blutvergiftungen 
erklaren? Wir schleppen die Bagnokugel unserer speziellen Vergangeheit 
Alle mit herum. Das Ding wiachst sogar noch — wachst mit jeder Stunde, jeder 
Minute — Was ist denn Gegenwart schliesslich Anderes, als aufgesummte 
Vergangenheit — ?” 


Oppressed by the past, all the ideals still flickering in Adam burn with the 
light of the new age. But he is a crippled intellectual, without the stamina 
which would enable him to survive into it. Like the earlier Romantics when 
they could not cope with life, Adam is driven to extreme solutions — 
cynicism, irony, aestheticism, maniac individualism. He explains this as 


follows: 


All’ unser Wiinschen und Wollen gehért zu der Zukunft — wenigstens in 
unseren besten und gréssten Stunden — aber unserem K6nnen gibt Richtung 
und Ziel so oft nur die ererbte Vergangenheit. In diesem Zwiespalt werden 
wir an uns irre, zweifeln — verzweifeln wir hundert und tausend Mal — und 
kommen schliesslich dazu, einen schrankenlosen Individualismus zu kultivieren, 
der im Grunde doch nur ein versetzter Sozialismus ist — der aber zugleich die 
dumme Angewohnheit hat, dass er uns zerfleischt, aushéhlt, entnervt —* 


The result for Adam is largely resignation and apathy; he experiences a 
latter-day version of the Romantic ‘mal du siécle’, the misery of the decadent. 
Like Gabriel Gram in Garborg’s Tired Souls, Des Esseintes in Huysmans’s 
A Rebours, and Emanuel Liesegang in Schlaf’s Das dritte Reich, he is intoler- 
ably bored, ‘Es ist so blutig langweilig auf der Welt — die Leidenschaft ist 
tot — und die grossen Gefitihle sind pensioniert.’* A debauched sadist, Adam 
has a vampire-like urge to suck all the juices of life, but is inhibited by that 
paralysis of action characteristic of the decadent: 


Wer biirgt mir denn dafitir, dass die Atmosphire, die ich mir geschaffen, und 
in der ich mit einer gewissen souveran-aristokratischen Wollust atme, nicht in 
letzter Hinsicht einer tiefeingewurzelten, durch Naturanlage bedingten Scheu 
vor dem Leben ihr Dasein verdankt? Woher sonst die dfter ausbrechende, 
kramphafte Sucht, sich auf das Leben zu stiirzen, es vampyrwiitig auszusaugen, 
auszukosten, zu brutalisieren?"° 
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This is the reaction of the Romantic Don Juan to the situation of cosmic 
pessimism; it can be found in the work of Heine, Biichner and Grabbe 
earlier in the century, and later in the century in that of Wedekind. Like 
Schopenhauer and like Georg Biichner, Adam is fascinated by the problem of 
suicide. He finds that he is condemned to live on, having missed the last 
moment at which his death could have still had real significance — ‘Er hatte 
den Tod versaumt.’?! 

These problems of transition, as Conradi sees them in Adam Mensch, are 
characteristic of German literature in the 1880s, but in their other aspect they 
have a long case history going back to the Romantics. The Romantic 
pessimists had dealt with the helplessness of the idealist in a hostile universe, 
grinding on in accordance with inexorable inimical laws. They had struggled 
with the monster of materialism, just as Conradi does. But by Conradi’s time 
a new solution had become available, in which this young writer had 
interested himself very early. This was the way of escape offered by Niet- 
zsche, the Romantic solution to the Romantic problem, the path towards 
Superman. For ‘Ubergangsmensch’ and ‘Ubermensch’ are complimentary. 
The full tragedy of the former is only comprehensible in relation to the 
potentiality of the latter. Superman, rather than socialism, was the goal of 
the Romantic individualists in naturalism, Conradi, M. G. Conrad, Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann and the rest. With the ‘Ubermensch’ a3 goal, the 
‘Ubergangsmensch’ is inevitably the way, but foredoomed to extinction pre- 
cisely because he is the way and not the goal: 


‘Modern’ sein heisst — sich auf Etwas vorbereiten, was Einen im Grunde gar 
nicts angeht — ich meine: auf Etwas, dessen Eintreten in die Welt man sicher 
nicht erleben wird, das sich vielleicht erst in einer sehr fernen Zukunft erfiillt — 
‘ » | . . ° ° . e 

modern’ sein heisst aber zugleich: bei dem Vorbereiten auf dieses problem- 
atische Etwas ganz gefialligst zu Grunde gehen." 


But the transitional decadent can have a foretaste of the future. Thus Adam, 
in his Titanic revolt against society, experiences the grandeur and isolation 
of the Superman: 


Er stand iiber Allen, die da an ihm voriibergingen. Er war nicht verpflichtet, 
ein Opfer ihrer licherlichen Subalternmoral zu werden — Nein! Bei Gott 
nicht! Er stand iiber Allen. Und darum, glaubte er, hatte ein Recht zu seiner 
Freiheit.'* 


Adam experiences a relationship with the new world, but this relationship 
is tenuous and brittle; so he understands that resignation to his half-way lot 
is his only possible course, through which he can play his part: 


Verzichten wir! Leben wir uns aus! Auch so wirken wir, wenn es denn 
einmal ‘gewirkt’ sein muss — wirken nach natiirlichen Gesetzen —. '4 
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Adam and his kind suffer defeat because they are unable to liberate them- 
selves from the burden of past generations; contemplative geniuses, they can 
dissect and reconstitute, but they cannot act; they know that they must be 
replaced by ‘die Talente der Tat’.'* 

Conradi’s Adam Mensch presents in their most intense form certain 
spiritual conflicts very important for the young naturalist writers, which have 
a distinctly Romantic flavour. Not only Conradi, but also Conrad, Bleibtreu, 
Bahr, Sudermann and even Gerhart Hauptmann were very largely what 
Adam Mensch calls “Mischlinge der Romantik und des modernen Realismus ’.* 
All these writers, in one way or another, touched on the problem of the 

‘Ubergangsmensch’, Conrad in Was die Isar rauscht, and in Die Beichte des 
Narren, Bleibtreu in Schlechte Gessellschaft and Gréssenwahn, Bahr in Die 
neuen Menschen, Sudermann in Sodoms Ende, Hauptmann in Die versunkene 
Glocke. None of these treated the theme in the conventional realist-naturalist 
manner, like Kretzer in Meister Timpe, but all introduced powerful Romantic 
and Decadent elements. Thus we see both in Adam Mensch and in Haupt- 
mann’s Heinrich the Bell-founder, that ‘der Ubergangsmensch von heute 
wird nicht zum Ubermenschen’.t? We see the struggle of the idealistic 
artist and intellectual to adapt himself to a materialism quite foreign to him, 
like the late Romantics, Heine, Lenau, Wagner and others. The appearance 
of the young naturalist poets and critics in the 1880s, on the heels of the 
foundation of the Second German Empire, caught up in the new tempo of 
life, was in many ways a reinvigoration of a moribund Romantic approach 
to existence. Die versunkene Glocke, Hauptmann’s tribute to the ‘Ubergangs- 
mensch’, was a signal that ‘orthodox’ naturalism’s greatest exponent had 
deserted it for new forms of art. Several years previously, in Adam Mensch, 
Conradi had already synthesized — to the disadvantage of the realist tradition 
— the first fatal stirrings of Neo-romanticism. 


NOTES 


1 E. Steiger, Der Kampf um die neue Dichtung, Leipzig, 1889, p. 33. 
2 E. Steiger: Das Werden des neuen Dramas, Berlin, 1898, Bd. I., p. 168. 
*H. Conradi. Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1911, Bd. 1., CXCI. 
* Ibid., Bd. 2, p. 87. 

* Adam Mensch, Leipzig, 1889, p. 233. 

® Ibid. 

? Ibid., pp. 262-3. 

8 Ibid., pp. 233-4. 

® Ibid., p. 186. 

10 Tbid., p. 351. 

11 Thid., p. 362. 

12 Thid., p. 62. 

'8 Thid., p. 341. 

4 Tbid., pp. 102-3. 

© Tbid., pp. 103-4. 

16 Thid., p. 266. 

17 Das Werden des neuen Dramas, Bd. 2, p. 253. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Classical education in Germany. Centenary of the Kant-Gymnasium in West 
Berlin 

My last Letter recorded the centenary of a great Museum in Germany. 
Here I pass to mention the centenary (this year) of a fine boys’ school well 
known to me which, despite all manner of trials in the last twenty years, 
has maintained essentially unshaken a great tradition. 

The origins of the present Kant-Gymnasium, as it has been called since 
1915, go much further back than 1853. Its ancestor is mentioned in a docu- 
ment of 1330. The earlier school flourished greatly in the mid-sixteenth 
century; in 1535 Melanchthon was in Spandau and contact with Wittenberg 
was close. At the close of the following century, however, owing less to the 
results of the Thirty Years War than to the overshadowing of Spandau by 
Berlin, a long decline gradually set in which led at last to the re-foundation 
of 1853. The 1914-18 war depleted the teaching staff, and the subsequent 
inflation impoverished the school in a manner not yet made good. Inevit- 
able, though not ultimately fatal, conflicts of loyalties arose during Hitler’s 
rule; while the last war brought evacuation and dispersal to one place of 
refuge after another, severe damage to school buildings and a roll of honour 
double the length of that of 1914-18. And what difficulties have had to be 
faced since 1945 will be realized by those who have followed Berlin's 
struggle. That the school has weathered so stoutly the storms of the war 
and the peace, and had by 1948 actually achieved sixty pupils more than in 
1932, is the great work of the headmaster who has piloted it through that 
period, Dr. Max Kriiger, and whose retirement falls in this centenary year. 

The centenary is celebrated by an interesting Festschrift bearing the title 
(see Plato, Laws II, 689) Kai veiv Kai ypd&uyota. It contains a historical 
survey of the school followed by a series of articles on present-day questions 
of curriculum and method. Among the latter two matters of central import- 
ance stand out which are receiving increasing attention in Germany, as 
elsewhere: (1) the educational value of the ancient classics themselves, (2) the 
danger of overcrowding the school syllabus. In a sense these two problems 
are here being tackled together. On the one hand, while the conviction 
remains that a grounding in Latin and Greek is essential to an under- 
standing of the languages and cultural heritage of Europe, attempts have been 
made to lighten the load by cutting down on work (a) of translation into 
Latin and Greek, (b) of composition. The number of actual classics hours per 
week has in any case for many years been decreasing (e.g. 35-30 in 1938 as 
compared with 68 in 1901 and 86 in 1856), a process which, it is now indeed 
felt, has exceeded its reasonable limit. On the other hand, it is pointed out 
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that the gulf often assumed to exist between ‘classical’ and ‘modern’ subjects 
is to some extent illusory — for the ancient Greeks a training in science and 
mathematics was unquestionably part of a ‘classical’ education! Thus, 
while in no way minimizing the exigencies of present-day specialization, 
we may, and indeed ought, even in a school founded on a classical and 
humanistic tradition, to give ‘modern’ subjects, at least in the lower classes, 
a serious place. “Das humanistische Bildingsideal ist die allseitig wohlge- 
prigte Persdnlickheit; anzustreben in Anlehnung an das Vorbild der 
Griechen. Es soll nicht ein blosses Kopieren der Griechen sein, sondern 
eine Neuschépfung aus ihrem Geist heraus’ we read in the sstiehe on the 
place of santhomnasics and the natural sciences in a ‘classical’ school. 


‘Unbehaust’ and *Disinherited’ 

To find the minds of scholars and critics in different lands grappling with 
the same or a similar problem is always illuminating. Of considerable 
interest is a comparison between Hans-Egon Holthusen’s Der Unbehauste 
Mensch: Motive und Probleme der modernen Literatur (Munich 1951), 
reviewed in the July 1952 number of this Journal, and Professor Erich 
Heller’s The Disinherited Mind: Essays in Modern German Literature and 
Thought (Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, late 1952). 

As the sub-title shows the essays in Herr Holthusen’s book take the wider 
sweep. But whatever points of difference there may be between the two 
works the theme of both is in the last analysis the same — and one sometimes 
treated as if it were a specifically twentieth-century trouble. Yet the meaning 
of Rilke’s lines quoted on the title-page of Professor Heller’s book is wider: 


Jede dumpfe Umkehr der Welt hat solche Enterbte, 
denen das Friihere nicht und noch nicht das Nachste gehért. 
(Duino Elegies, VI, 63-4) 
and finds an almost literal illustration in the middle of last century in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s thought of himself as . 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 


The other powerless to be born. 
(Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse, 85-6) 


JOHN BOURKE 
26.4.53 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Professor James M. Clark (Glasgow) 

In the April number of German Life and Letters there is a review of my book 
The Life of the Servant by Dr. Schwarz. While thanking the reviewer for the 
courteous tone of his article, I feel that it contains some inaccuracies to which 
attention should be drawn. 

Dr. Schwarz takes exception to my translation of the phrase ‘gewan sin 
selbs und aller dingen ein vergessen’, on the grounds that Suso was describing 
‘The successive heightening of his experience’. If I rightly understand, Dr. 
Schwarz means that Suso was describing a progressive or gradual process. 
! do not find in the French translation of Father Lavaud or the modernized 
German version of Anton Gabele any trace of this conception. From the 
grammatical point of view the Middle High German word gewan does not 
imply a gradual change at all but something instantaneous. I am not aware 
that Suso in any of his writings describes an ecstasy as something gradual — 
quite the contrary. He tells us that he is “caught up’ or ‘rapt away . Incident- 
ally other mystics such as St. Teresa and St. Paul (2 Corinthians xii, 4) tell 
us of an experience which is a sudden flash of illumination, rather than a 
gradual absorption. 

Dr. Schwarz goes on to say ‘In his book The Great German Mystics, 
Eckhart, Tauler und Suso (Modern Language Studies, 5. Oxford 1949) 
Professor Clark believes in Elsbeth Stagel’s authorship, but in the preface to 
the Life he thinks it was written by Suso’. This seems to imply that I changed 
my mind on the subject. As a matter of fact I did not think when I wrote 
The Great German Mystics that Elsbeth Stagel wrote the Life, nor do I think 
so now. If Dr. Schwarz will refer to my book (page 65) he will read “The 
last of Suso’s works to be completed was the Life of the Servant... We see 
the author in all his moods — exultant joy, calm faith... He is a first-rate 
story-teller’. As I point out in this passage the death of Elsbeth Stagel is 
described in the Life. How could this section of the book be the work of the 
nun herself? She was the amanuensis, the scribe, but not the author. She 
may have slightly modified the remarks made by Suso. But she added 
nothing essential of her own. We know her style quite well from her own 
works. It is quite different from Suso’s and could not be mistaken for it. 

Dr. Schwarz points out, quite correctly, that on page 97 one sentence is 
omitted. If he had continued his collation of the translation with the original, 
he would have found that many other sentences were omitted — in fact 
whole pages — for the reasons set forth on page 8 of the Introduction. 
Briefly, the book could not have been published in its present format or at 
its present price unless it was considerably abridged. If the whole work 
had been translated the book might never have appeared at all. 
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BY VARIOUS HANDS 


La langue allemande en France, pénétration et diffusion des origines a nos jours. By Paul 


Lévy. 1. Des origines a 1830. Lyon-Paris: Editions IAC. 1950. 1,360 fr. 


This important work of nearly 350 closely printed pages makes available an 
enormous amount of very valuable data on the German language in France 
from the time of the Great Migrations, before France can properly be said to 
have existed, down to Madame de Staél. All the chief factors have been taken 
into account, and the meticulous scholarship which went to the production of 
the same author’s invaluable Histoire linguistique d’ Alsace et de Lorraine (two 
volumes, 403 and 563 pages, 1929) has here produced a work of wider 
application but of severe compression. The same method has been employed; 
a series of headings have been devised which can be used to classify the material 
in each period. This has the advantage that the chapters have fundamentally 
the same structure and that one knows where to look for what one wants. 
Indeed it is difficult to see what other method could have achieved both com- 
pression and readability. From chapter m (1100-1500) onwards, we have 
surveys under these headings: Germans in France (who they were; what 
classes, trades etc. they belonged to; notable individuals); the attitude of the 
French to the German language ( judgments on the language; methods of 
acquiring it; effective knowledge of it among Frenchmen; German words 
current in French): and finally a survey of the special situation in the frontier 
regions of Flanders, Alsace and Lorraine and Montbéliard. The Introduction 
and chapter 1, dealing with the Germanic settlements, give a useful résumé of 
the state of research on the Frankish, Saxon and Norman settlements and draw 
extensively on place-name evidence. There are full indices. 

It is impossible to do justice to a work of this scope in a short review, 
and the following can only be notes by the way. The need for compres- 
sion (?) results in the reader being constantly referred to secondary 
rather than primary sources. On Burgundian (p. 9) I miss reference 
to Th. Perrenot, La toponymie burgonde, Paris 1942. On p. 21, if Landigou 
(Orne) is landa Ingulf, does not the order of the elements suggest that it 
ought rather to be numbered among the only apparently Germanic (but 
really Romance) formations mentioned on p. 22 n.1, instead of Strasbourg 
(which is rightly only included as a doubtful case)? In chapter 1 one looks for 
mention of the Altdeutsche Gesprache in vain, and though the whole chapter 
deals with the distribution of Germanic and Romance speech on French soil, 
it would have been interesting to have pointed out the relevance of this 
situation to the Ludwigslied manuscript (cf. Medium Alvum XIV, 1945). In 
chapters 1 (1500-1650) and Iv (1650-1750) the importance of religious 
factors in determining the places where Germans tended to congregate in 
France (Bourges, Saumur, Tours because of protestant academies, not because 
of the beauty of the landscape! despite a quotation by the way proving the 
point on p. 114) is not brought out. It is interesting to see that German does 
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not become anything like respectable in France until Gottsched, and that by 
one of the ironies of history the person responsible for German being ‘fashion- 
| able’ in Paris between 1760 and 1770 was Frederick the Great. (This fashion 
was not, it seems, intense enough to have eased the linguistic path of Herder 


] in 1769.) It is in the nature of his subject that Dr. Lévy can cover the first 
| thousand years of his survey in 200 pages, leaving a bare forty years to be 
nf covered by the remaining hundred. It is these years between the Revolution 
e and the beginning of the Romantic movement which are the most rewarding, 
9 | with the Schlegels and the Humboldts in Paris besides many other literary 
n figures, so that Dr. Lévy can truly say that “Les grands salons littéraires de 
f | Berlin se sont formés d’abord 4 Paris’ (p. 244). On p. 237 allemand should 
o presumably read flamand (letter of the Bishop of Ypres 1791). Perhaps space 
r will be found for a mention of Soret in the next volume, which promises to 
S be even more interesting than this one, and to which Germanists and Romance 
1 | scholars alike will look forward with lively expectation. 
y | (LEONARD ForsTER) 
: Johann Balthasar Schupp and the Baroque Satire in Germany. By Hildegarde E. 
» | Wichert. King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New York. London, 
tf Oxford University Press. 1952. 22s. 6d. 
e | Dr. Wichert started to produce a critical evalution of Schupp as a satirist, and 
of discovered in the process that there was no satisfactory treatment of seven- 
ls teenth-century satire as a whole. The title of her book is a strictly accurate 
T one; she deals in alternate chapters with Schupp and with his contemporaries, 
n contrasting, comparing and assessing. The result is a most instructive and 
of important book, in which much more is treated than appears at first sight. In 
N the first place Dr. Wichert has written the first satisfactory treatment of seven- 
teenth-century satire in its main trends, and in the second place she has situated 
v, Schupp in his time more accurately than anyone has done before. She sees 
S- . broadly two groups of satirists in the period; an earlier one (which, however, 
y includes Grimmelshausen) which concentrates on the evil inescapably present 
“e in man, and a later one, including e.g. Rachel and Weise, which is more con- 
um | cerned with man as a psychological reality and inclined to use reason as a 
it measuring stick rather than ideal Christian virtue. Schupp she rightly places 
ut midway between the two. She sees clearly that the justification of the satirical 
rg | viewpoint is moral and intellectual rather than social; this doubtless partly 
or explains why there is practically no satire from the point of view of the 
cr courtier, but not completely. I have not found any answer to this question 
, myself, and read her book in the lively hope of finding one; it would be 
is unkind to reproach her with this. Individual chapters are excellent (I was 
in particularly impressed by chapter x1 on ‘Religious Ideals and Social Reality’) 
us and so are the informed and mature judgments scattered through the book on 
in literary figures which do not at first sight come within her purview (Gryphius 
se | and Lohenstein are especially well treated on pp. 161-6). A distinguished 
1 | and much needed book. 


es | (LEONARD ForsTER) 
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Gotthelf und die Romantik. (Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 3.) By 


Theodor Salfinger. Basel: Benno Schwabe. 1945. 171 pp. 


Der adelige Mensch in der Dichtung. Eichendorff, Gotthelf, Stifter, Fontane. (Basler 


Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 10.) By Werner Oberle. Basel: 
Benno Schwabe. 1950. 135 pp. 


Gotthelf’s greatness lies primarily in that larger part of his fiction which takes 
as its setting the Swiss country life of his own time. The majority of his tales 
which treat of legendary and historical material from the Swiss past must be 
regarded as less outstanding, fascinating as this aspect of the author’s work is to 
all who are drawn to Gotthelf’s personality and creative imagination. It is in 
the legendary-historical tales that affinities between Gotthelf and some features 
of the Romantic Movement may be seen; in the great novels of peasant life 
the author is little influenced by Romanticism, or indeed by any other literary 
trends — he is most completely himself, most outstandingly original. Dr. 
Salfinger’s valuable study shows the ambivalence between the Gotthelf who 
wrote peasant novels largely out of a sense of social duty and the Gotthelf 
who in the legendary-historical tales was attempting, often over-consciously, 
to produce choice literature. For English readers Dr. Salfinger’s section on the 
connections between Walter Scott and Gotthelf will be of particular interest; 
equally illuminating too are the author’s discussion of Die schwarze Spinne and 
his comments on Gotthelf’s style. 

Dr. Oberle’s monograph presents some interesting material on the subject 
of the attitude of his four authors to the aristocracy. Eichendorff is seen as a 
representative of a Romantic conservatism which hoped to withstand indus- 
trialism and liberalism by a rejuvenation of the old hereditary nobility. Fon- 
tane at the end of the nineteenth century lovingly portrayed the Prussian 
upper classes in his last novel Der Stechlin, though he remained completely 
sceptical about their chances of independent survival in the new age. For 
Gotthelf and Stifter, Dr. Oberle tells us, nobility of spirit was the essential 
criterion, while the preservation of a class élite was in itself no guarantee of 
right social living. 


(H. M. Warpson) 


Adalbert Stifter, Lebensgeschichte eines Uberwinders. By Lily Hohenstein. Bonn: 


Athenaum-Verlag. 1952. 


This book is a ‘vie romancée’, with all the characteristic exaggerations of the 
German form of that type of work. Stifter’s writings are only discussed as far as 
as they are thought to throw light on his life. The bitter and sterile aspects of 
that life, notably his domestic relationship with his wife and his work for the 
schools, are dwelt on to the full. In respect of Amalie particularly, the author- 
ess puts no bridle on her expressions of “Ekel vor der Paarung des Genies mit 
der Gans’. In the description of Stifter’s lifelong spiritual distress, the language 
and concepts used are superficially Christian, with an occasional irruption of 
Fate and the Furies. But the total result is un-elevating, since the peculiar 
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y | amalgam of self-torture and heroic virtue which is fathered on to Stifter has 

no transcendental dimension; it remains barren and pointless, both for the life 
” | and for the works. But for those who can take this meat, the available evidence, 
. | direct and indirect, on his life is fully, and, within the limits of the above 


: comments, skilfully used. There is no index and the chapter-divisions are 
| unhelpful (6 chapters for over 330 pages, with titles such as “Verstrickung’, 





>S ‘Uberwindung’, ‘Bewahrung’); so that, in spite of the marginal dates, the 
°S book is difficult to use. For the serious reader it offers nothing which cannot 
- 4 be obtained from a re-reading of the works and the letters. 

- (F. J. Sropp) 
n | 


fe | Franz Kafka. Eine Betrachtung seines Werkes. By H. S. Reiss. Heidelberg: Lambert 
‘y Schneider. 1952. 192 pp. 


. fF It is high praise of this book to say that it stands out from other interpretations 
if by reason of its clarity. This is because Dr. Reiss prepares the way section by 
. 


section for his final summing up, and because, too, he deals first with the more 
Y | problematic works and then with those in which Kafka’s meaning is (com- 
n€ paratively speaking) plain and obvious—Beim Bau der chinesischen Mauer and 





t, Amerika, and this, too, though he realizes the danger of overestimating the 
id comparative value, as keys, of these works in which he who reads may run. 
Amerika, certainly, may fitly be regarded as semi-spurious, with a more or less 


accidental ending tacked on in a mood (for Kafka) approaching optimistic. 
} a Wisely, too, Dr. Reiss indicates the radical agreement of Kafka with Kierke- 
gaard, the ultimate source of so much in the literary speculation of recent years 
the world over. One might wish for a wider discussion of Kafka’s relationship 
with the existentialism of today; thus the concept that das Bése is just a part of 
ly | das Gute is a constituent of Ernst Barlach’s moral make-up too. But no doubt 


or it is part and parcel of Dr. Reiss’s plan that he limits his range. His trend of 
ial argument is the more convincing as he brings out gradually and successively 
of the main motifs on which Kafka’s idea of reality is based: Vereinzelung, Vereite- 
lung (this unfortunately misprinted as Vereinzelung in the Table of Contents), 

Angst, Ausgestossensein, etc. Exceptionally striking is the chapter on the rdle 

women play in Kafka’s work, particularly in Der Prozess and Das Schloss; at 

| first reading most readers probably feel inclined to class certain episodes — 

= in particular the affair on the pub floor in dregs of spilt beer — as the filthiest 
| obscenity; and if Dr. Reiss gives plausible sense to even these episodes he has 

he done much to make his author salonfahig. He might, perhaps, have stressed 
oe (Ct with more urgency the fact that in this illumination of sex intellectuals are 
of | meant; this intrusion of puritanism is in itself, if it is well grasped, sufficient to 
he justify classification of Kafka as a mystic proper —a mystic, so to speak, 
or- wallowing in the dirt of the earth to make clear where Heaven is. It belongs to 
nit Dr. Reiss’s restrictive treatment, no doubt, that he eschews extraneous details 
ge | of literary nomenclature, however academically alluring these are. Thus there 
of is up to the present no adequate ticketing of tales such as Die Verwandlung; 


liar this Novelle (for instance) has the outward features of a Marchen, but it is not a 
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Marchen, because it is all symbol, with the sense depending on symbol; classifi- 
cation as Antimdrchen has been suggested. This is a purely literary matter; but 
even merely as such some discussion of Kafka’s ‘magic realism’ (or whatever it 
is — we are not told explicitly) in its relation to the Grotesken of contemporary 
Prague Jews such as Gustav Meyrink would have been useful. One defect the 
book certainly has: there is no index, and this was required if only because the 
structure of the book necessitates constant turning back to names and motifs 
previously handled on various pages. In a new edition one might like, too, a 
historical summing up of successive interpretations of individual works; thus 
that of Die Verwandlung ranges from Max Brod’s state of mind of the Jew 
amid a welter of Christians to the expressionistic dissolution of the individual, 
war turns us into monsters, the father-son conflict, and reaction to Darwinism 
— not Ubermenschentum but Kreatiirlichkeit! 


(J. BrrHett) 


Gerhart Hauptmann: Bahnwarter Thiel and Fasching, ed. S. D. Stirk. Oxford: Black- 


well. 1952. 


This useful edition of two early “Novellen’ by Gerhart Hauptmann (Bahn- 
warter Thiel and the once-forgotten Fasching) forms a suitable introduction to 
his prose-work and indeed to the Naturalist movement as a whole. It includes 
in addition an appendix containing two of the most significant poems from 
‘Das bunte Buch’ namely Weltweh und Himmelssehnsucht and the longer Im 
Nachtzug. A very full (perhaps occasionally too full) set of notes on textual 
problems is provided, as well as a vocabulary and a series of questions and 
exercises. Some of the exercises are designed for school as well as university 
use, as the editor's preface would lead us to expect. 

The 24-page critical introduction contains much material that will be of 
especial value to the Sixth Form or First Year University student whose 
knowledge of the intricate pattern of nineteenth-century German literature 
is as yet only slender. Professor Stirk has particularly emphasized the wide 
range of Hauptmann’s work, thus destroying any false impression gained 
by the less experienced student from his reading of ‘concise’ literary histories 
that Gerhart Hauptmann suddenly produced a full-scale Naturalist drama as 
his first work at the age of 27 and furthermore that he remained a whole life- 
time within the framework of that literary movement. Moreover Haupt- 
mann’s relationship with contemporary writers and trends is examined, and 
the reactions of the critics of his own day towards the appearance of Bahn- 
warter Thiel are recorded in significant and well-chosen excerpts from their 
judgments. 

The brief biographical sketch which is given affords a useful reminder of the 
many changing scenes through which Hauptmann’s long and productive life 
passed, beginning as it did even before the foundation of the Second Reich 
and ending a few months after his tragic experience of the great air-raid on 
Dresden in February 1945. 

(A. R. Rosrnson) 
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The autobiography of one of the greatest 
figures in European letters, in which the 
author describes his establishment of Shaw’s 
plays throughout Germany. A personal docu- 
ment of the profoundest interest. 


25s. 
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